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“One credit card 
ist enough. 


Not even 


Carte Blanche.’ 
Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche 


“T admit it. Even though I’m the 
President of Carte Blanche, I know that I 
need an American Express card and a 
bank card, too? 


“Because, to be perfectly honest, 
there isn’t any one credit card in the world 
that’s accepted everywhere...not even 
Carte Blanche. 

“So what everyone needs, including 
me, is at least three of the best credit cards 


in the world. If you only have American 
Express and a bank card, then you should 
get a Carte Blanche card. 

“Besides taking you to over 250,000 
places around the world, our card gives 
you extra, important-to-have services and 
benefits. 

“Tf you make travel arrangements 
through Cartan Tours, you can travel the 
world and extend your payments through 
Carte Blanche. 

“And you're eligible for special, low 
group rates for accidental death, hospital 
security and other insurance coverages. 

“You also get a Carte Blanche exclu- 
sive— guaranteed admission credit at 
hundreds of hospitals. As well as the 
services of English-speaking doctors in 
75 countries. 

“These are just four of the extra 
privileges you get when you get Carte 
Blanche. There are many others, but space 
prevents me from listing them here. 

“The point is, you should have a 
Carte Blanche card, because there are 
going to be many occasions when you'll 
need it badly. Why not remedy the 
situation by filling out an application 
soon? 


For a Carte Blanche application, call toll-free 800-325-6400 or 800-342-6600 in Missouri. 





How International Paper 
helps mother trees have stronger, 


* 


his forester is— 
well, you might 
call her a matchmaker. 

She’s using a 
syringe in one of our 
seed orchards to make 
just the right kind of 
match: the pollen of one very 
special pine tree to the flower 
of another. 

It’s all part of an effort to 
grow a better kind of tree—one 
far taller, straighter and more 
resistant to disease than its 
ancestors. 

That effort could be critical 
to America’s economy. 
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Nature under pressure 





America uses more than half 
a ton of wood each year, for 
every man, woman and child. 
(That's the equivalent of a 55- 


foot-tall southern pine tree with’ 


a 12-inch diameter for each one 
of us.) 

And, the huge demand will 
double by the year 2000 if we 
are to meet our needs for 
housing, protective packaging, 
communications and other 
critical demands of a modern 
economy. 

So America must grow more 
trees — and trees with a lot more 
usable wood fiber. That’s where 
International Paper is helping. 

For 20 years now, 
International Paper has been 
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breeding better trees. They’re 
not only taller and straighter 
than ordinary trees. They also 
grow faster. And they have fewer, 
smaller branches. That means 
they contain more usable fiber. 

Our first man-bred tree, the 
Supertree, contained 25 
percent more wood fiber. Now 
we're breeding a tree expected 
to yield 20 percent more fiber 
than that. 

In fact, our tree breeding 
program is so extensive that 
by 1978 we expect to replace 
every southern pine that we 
harvest with even better, 
man-bred trees. 

And we've extended our 
breeding program to hardwood 
trees like gum and sycamore, 
so that hardwood lands will be 
more productive, too. We’ve 
also developed a Landowner 
Assistance Program, to help 
small landowners do a better 
job of managing their forests. 

Right now, there are over 
500,000 acres of land involved 
in this program. 

And there’s still more. We’re 
finding ways to get more wood 


fiber out of the trees we 

harvest. We’re involved 

in cooperative nursery 

programs and tree farm 

programs. 

We're working to 

improve tree harvesting 
techniques, while protecting 
forest soils and insuring our 
forest watersheds for the future. 


More to be done 


Will all this be enough to 
keep the world’s fiber supply 
going strong? It will help. But 
more must be done. 

At International Paper, we be- 
lieve forest products companies, 
private landowners and govern- 
ment must work together to 
develop more enlightened poli- 
cies to manage America’s forests. 

The wrong policies can make 
tree farming difficult and force 
the sale of forest land for other 
purposes. The right policies can 
assure continuation of America’s 
forests — a renewable natural 
resource. 

If you’d like more information 
about what has to be done to 
assure the world’s fiber supply, 
write Dept. 198-A, International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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A Fable For Now: 
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In the magical land of Glut, all the animals shared 
the Wondrous Waterhole, which was presided over by 
a wily wolf. The wolf, by and large, tried hard to doa 
good job of protecting the smaller animals from being 
trodden on by larger ones, and in overseeing the gen- 
eral welfare of all concerned. He was especially proud 
of his water management program, which, of course, 
meant maintaining the purity of the Wondrous 
Waterhole. 

The waterhole was, indeed, wondrous. It pro- 
vided water and recreational facilities for all the ani- 
mals. The waterhole also was a potential source of 
gogo syrup, a magical substance which the animals, 
large and small, depended on for their energy. 

However, it was only a potential source, since the 
syrup was located deep in the earth beneath the 
waterhole, and the wily wolf never allowed anybody to 
try to burrow for it. “Oh boy!” he would exclaim. “Oh 
boy! You can't do that! Ohboyohboyohboy! Absolutely 
not! Do you want to turn the Wondrous Waterhole into 
a messy gogo glob?” And so, heeding his alarmism, the 
animals of Glut continued to bring in their gogo syrup 
from neighboring lands and even from kingdoms far 
away. 

One day, the head of the Eager Beaver Gogo Get- 
ters paid a call on the wolf. “Frankly, wolf, I'm busy as 
a—well, as a beaver,” he said, “but I thought maybe a 
personal call would convince you that we animals are 
perfectly capable of extracting our own gogo syrup 
without damaging our Wondrous Waterhole.” “After 
all,” the beaver noted, “the techniques of extracting 
gogo are well known, and safe.” 

“Oh boy!” The wolf cried, “Ohboyohboyohboy! 
You can’t do that! Absolutely not! Ohboyohboy- 
ohboy!” 

This time, the wolf had cried, “boy” once too 


Mobil 


if who cried “boy!” 


often. When the gogo-producing nations of the world 
heard of the wolf's continued recalcitrance, they began 
to question why they should ship their precious 
supplies of gogo to Glut. 

“We've got little enough as it is,” they said. 

“He's got his own waterhole, but he’s afraid to dig 
under it,” they said. 

So, they began raising their prices for gogo, 
threatened to cut off shipments, and even did so on 
occasion. 

With supplies of gogo now uncertain, the animals 
of Glut began losing their energy for the myriad tasks 
that kept the forest humming. Birds stopped singing. 
Bees stopped making honey. Moles stopped burrow- 
ing. And, after a time, the animals began drifting off, a 
few at a time, then more and more, to find homes in 
more realistic lands. Eventually, the wolf was the only 
one left. Looking around, the lone wolf sighed, “oh 
boy.” 

But nobody was there to listen. 

Moral: Even a wily wolf can behave like a dumb 
bunny if he lets exaggerated fears muddle his think- 
ing. 

Which brings to mind the ongoing controversy 
over the development of America’s offshore oil and 
gas. What seems to have been overlooked is that off- 
shore drilling is a well-developed technology which 
already offers substantial environmental protection. 
Though more than 20,000 wells have been drilled in 
the past quarter century in the Gulf of Mexico and off 
the Pacific coast, there have been only four serious 
spills. All of these were quickly cleaned up with no 
evidence of lasting ecological damage. Meanwhile, 
as the issue is debated and redebated, U.S. depen- 
dence on foreign oil grows, and grows. And that's 
no fable. 


©1976 Mobil Oil Corporation 
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15 Bradlee v. Bellows: 
D.C. Editors’ Feud 


By Aaron Latham 


In the nation’s capital, the 
political backbiting isn’t con- 
fined to the Hill. Why, it’s all 
the top guys at The Washing- 
ton Post and the Star can do to 
be civil to each other. The 
main battlefield in their long- 
standing war is the Star’s 
gossip column, which regular- 
ly chronicles the work-and- 
play activities of Post editor 
Bradlee and his reporter- 


roommate Sally Quinn. 

71 Enemies List At The 
Washington Post? 

By Philip Nobile 

Shades of the Nixon White 

House? An internal memoran- 

dum advises editors to get busy 

keeping track of staff mem- 


bers who are ‘‘troublemakers”’ 
or ‘‘disloyal’’ to the news- 


paper. 
pH) ITT’s Big Gamble On 
A Ten-Year-Old Kid 

By Alan Levenstein 
Redheaded kids are the rule in 
today’s TV commercials. But 
blond Doug McKeon was the 
winner in a major talent hunt 
for the perfect child to star ina 
multimillion dollar Hostess 
campaign. Doug’s challenge: 
can he make America eat cake 


for breakfast? 

43 The World’s Greatest 
Police Reporter 

By Ron Rosenbaum 

Who else but ‘‘Inspector’’ Pat 


Doyle of the New York Daily 
News, 31-year veteran of the 





_._ Mork 


nightside death watch and 
eyewitness to over 18,000 
murders and assorted mutila- 
tions. On a typical night, 
Doyle can be found at police 
headquarters, juggling four 
telephone conversations with 
the cops, the lawyers and the 
next-of-kin, then winding up 
in the Pat Doyle room at PJ. 
Clarke’s for his usual coke and 
a heart-to-heart with best pal 
Henry Ford. 


50 My Life On The 
Police Beat 


David MHalberstam, Gay 
Talese, Seymour Hersh, Jim- 
my Breslin, Russell Baker and 
others recall what made their 
early years as police reporters 
fun, frightening and memor- 
able. 
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6 Hellbox 


30 Timeswatch: 
Reporters’ Report Cards 
By Richard Pollak 
and Rust Hills 
How well does Sy Hersh 
‘‘write under deadline pres- 
sure’? Will Eileen Shanahan 
have to improve her ‘‘initiative 
and perseverance’’? It’s all 
part of what makes The New 
York Times such a fun place to 
work. 

* ~*~ il 
Rust Hills, author of How To 
Do Things Right, grades the 
report card itself for lucidity, 
usage and grammar and sug- 
gests that its author go back to 
school. 
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34 Outrage: 

Trying Screw In Kansas 

By David M. Rubin 

Al Goldstein, publisher of 
Screw and Smut, may have 
said ‘‘screw you’’ once too 
often. 

36 Television: 

The Man Behind Walters 

By Richard Zoglin 

He’s Robert Siegenthaler, who 
has emerged as producer of the 
ABC evening news following a 
major shakeup at the network. 
With Barbara Walters helping 
out front, can he rejuvenate a 
program that’s low in rat- 
ings—and respect? 


40 Literacy: 

Sins Of The Times 

By John Simon 

In which the country’s premier 
newspaper is found guiltv of 
linguistic ineptitude. One of 
the worst offenders—drama 
and dance critic Clive Barnes. 


52 Advertising: 

King Of Endorsements 

By William O’Reilly 

Frank Sinatra, Gov. Hugh 
Carey and Nancy Reagan were 
among the celebs who recently 
told the world they can’t get 
along without House Beauti- 
ful. Who were they kidding? 
Certainly not Bill Fine, editor- 
ial director of HB and good 
chum of all the above. 


53 Advertising: 

Speedy’s Back 

By Ronald Henkoff 

The lovable little Alka-Seltzer 
puppet returns to sing ‘‘plop, 
plop, fizz, fizz.’’ 
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HEAVY 

Barbara Johnson takes issue 
with some of my derivations of 
vogue words [‘‘How Hip Is 
Safire to Hep?’’—July/- 
August 1976]. She has a good 
point on ‘‘heavy’’—it is more 
often ‘‘serious’’ (from 
‘‘weighty’’) than ‘‘depressing”’ 
(from ‘*burdensome’’)— 
though both meanings are in 
use. 

I will hold the line, however, 
on ‘‘off the wall.’’ I wrote that 
this term for ‘‘veering crazily”’ 
or ‘‘unexpected’’ came from 
the squash court; Ms. Johnson 
does not dispute the meaning, 
but derides my etymology as 
elitist, and suggests instead 
that the phrase was more likely 
used first in stoop-ball. 

I have never played 
squash—hate the taste—but I 
have played stoop-ball, stick- 
ball, curb-ball, and was a 
two-sewer hitter in punch-ball. 
“Off the wall’’ in its current 
slang meaning was never a part 
of that nomenclature. Rather 
than trust to folk etymology, 
or guess at a definition, I con- 
sulted several leading lexicog- 
raphers for specific citations; 
David Guralnik, at Webster’s 
New World Dictionary, was 
able to point to early squash- 
court usage, and there is no 
arguing with citations. 

—William Safire 
The New York Times 
Washington, D.C. 


DEADLY 

In Judith Hennessee’s piece 
on ‘‘Playing by the Rules’’ 
[June 1976], | am quoted as 
referring to the ‘‘late’’ Ernest 
K. Lindley of Newsweek. 
Many years ago, as a cub, | 
learned never to late any old 
geezer without first checking 
the morgue, and I did not late 
the Hon. Gentleman. He is 
still alive and resentfully kick- 
ing, and living at the Cosmos 

Club in Washington. 
—James J. Kilpatrick 
Woodville, Va. 





‘KINDERGARTEN’? 

I only wish I had a subscrip- 
tion to MORE so I could can- 
cel it. Is your shop a front for 
a kindergarten or what? 

In your Hellbox column [Ju- 
ly/August 1976] you attempt 
to wreak a little vengeance for 
my refusal last month of a 
specious and puerile award by 
publishing a grossly exag- 


gerated picture along with a | 


flagrantly false explanation 
for my motives. 

I refused your silly award 
. . . because it is not consistent 
with my own view of a broad- 
cast journalist. 

I suggest you re-examine 
your Own motives while we lay 
this dreary matter to rest... 
and your Hellbox editor can 
go back to playing with 
his/her jacks. 

—Jack Hynes 
WCVB-TV 
Needham, Mass. 


If you’re going to criticize 
TV news, how about the idiot 
news directors who give us 
happy talk? Why not pick on 
assignment editors who guar- 
antee that all channels will 
carry the same tired press con- 
ferences every night, with the 
same tired incomplete report 
of what happened? Instead, 
you’ve ridiculed one of the an- 
chor people in Boston who 
does know what astoryis.. . 

—Joel M. Blumenthal 
Cambridge, Mass. 


JEWS 

In his excellent article 
“Does a Zionist Conspiracy 
Control the Media?’’— 
July/August 1976, Stephen 
Birmingham offers convincing 
evidence that ‘‘the fact of Jews 
in the media’’ does not ‘‘affect 
the media’s treatment of the 
news.”’ In support of that 
point, though, he attributes to 
me a quote that contains an 
unhappy phrase that few per- 
sons, including me, would find 
acceptable: ‘‘At City College, 





where the majority of my stu- 
dents have been Jewish [a 
minor point, but that’s prob- 
ably not so, especially in recent 
years]—we always believed 
that we were journalists first, 
Jews second—that Jewishness 
must never interfere with a 
fair, unbiased reporting of the 
news.”’ 

No one would take excep- 
tion to the second half of that 
statement, but the ‘‘journalists 
first, Jews second’’ sequence 
has a ring to it that demeans 
and dilutes the ‘‘fair, unbiased 
reporting’? demanded of and 
on the whole being produced 
by professional, responsible 
reporters, editors and pub- 
lishers. 

—Irving Rosenthal 
The City College of New York 
New York, N.Y. 


... Birmingham’s discussion 
does little to clarify one 
underlying issue of the Agnew 
controversy, namely: is the 
American press biased in a 
pro-Israel, anti-Arab  direc- 
tion, and, if so, is this because 
Jews control the media? It 
seems to me the answer to the 
first question is, yes, and to 
the second, no. 

Clearly, at least since the 
spring of 1967, the dominant 
theme of journalistic coverage 
of the Middle East has been 
David and Goliath, gallant 





democratic little Israel sur- 
rounded by hordes of fanati- 
cal, bloodthirsty Arabs, 
jealous of Israel’s prosperity 
and eager to push them into 
the sea. However, this one- 
sided image is not the brain- 
child of those Jews who oc- 
cupy prominent positions in 
the big media, but rather of the 
American foreign-policy 
establishment, in and out of 
government, whose vested in- 
terest in an inflamed, anti- 
communist public opinion 
seized this opportunity to pro- 
ject the picture of the Soviet 
Navy conquering, through the 
Arab connection, the eastern 
Mediterranean. Israel served 
as an improvement on South 
Vietnam as a symbol of Amer- 
ican-aided resistance to Red 
aggression, thus justifying the 
militant cold-war posture of 
the Defense-National Security 
sector. The establishment 
media swung into line behind 
this policy just as it had during 
the days of the Vietnam escala- 
tion and for the same reason: 
until forced by an overwhelm- 
ingly hostile public opinion to 
reverse itself, the major media 
organs tend, in foreign policy 
matters, to follow the lead of 
the United States government 
in defining the issues and 
evaluating the merits of the 
opposing sides. The bias of the 
media, whether or not Jewish- 
controlled, is not pro-Zionist 
but pro-Establishment. 
—David N. Stern 
New York, N.Y. 


AN EXPLANATION 

Several readers have pointed 
out to us that Milton S. 
Gwirtzman, who wrote ‘‘The 
Best Crystal Balls on the Bus’’ 
in the July/August issue, is on 
Jimmy Carter’s staff. We only 
became aware of this fact after 
the issue was printed. In our 
view, Gwirtzman’s involve- 
ment with Carter in no way 
diminishes his analysis of Jack 
Germond’s and Jules Wit- 
cover’s political reporting. But 
we regret not being alert 
enough to include the informa- 
tion in his author’s note so 
readers could decide for 
themselves. & 








SHOULD 
THE GOVERNMENT DEREGULATE 
THE MOTOR FREIGHT 
INDUSTRY? 





A Study by Researchers at the University of 
Miami Concludes Poor Service and High Shipping Costs Would Result 





At first blush, deregulation of any industry 
sounds like an attractive idea. You get rid of red 
tape, delays, and interference. And what indus- 
try doesn’t want that? 

But in the case of the motor freight indus- 
try, deregulation is a two-edged sword. You 
may cut some red tape, but careful study shows 
that you'll also end up cutting schedules to 
smaller communities. ..cutting service to parts 
of large markets. ..and cutting the throats of 
many small businesses. 


One Year University Study 

Operating under a grant from the Dana Corpo- 
ration/ATA Foundation, Inc., three professors 
at the University of Miami; Doctors, Nicholas 
A. Glaskowsky, Jr.; Brian F. O’Neil, and 
Donald R. Hudson, spent nearly a year in 
research, study, and evaluation of proposed 
changes in regulation governing the motor 
freight system in the United States. They not 
only studied available statistics and reports but 
> ee a large part of their time actually out in 

the field interviewing, observing, and partici- 
pating in industry and regulatory activities. 


Study Now Completed and Published 
Major conclusions of what they term a “skepti- 
cal” look at arguments both pro 
and con include the following: 
e Free entry and exit policies 
would end for-hire motor carrier 
service to thousands of small 
communities. 
Deregulation would cause poor 
service for many shippers in 
large markets because of traffic 
selectivity on the part of motor 
carriers. 


e Rate bureaus provide a forum for input by 
shippers into determination of their trans- 
portation prices—a procedure unique to 
regulated transportation. 

Backhaul authority for non-regulated carriers 
contains a great potential for dealadeation 
among shippers by carriers. 

e The current “question” on a rate making 
zone of reasonableness is something of a 
sham. 

Thoroughly documented and written in a 
highly readable manner, this authoritative 
study is one of the most complete, and unbiased 
discussions of the deregulation problem offered 
to date. It takes no stand other than that of logic 
and common sense. Anyone concerned with 
the trucking industry’s impact upon the public 
good should read it from cover to cover. 


Copies Available 

If the question of efficient, dependable, eco- 
nomic motor freight service is of interest to you, 
we invite you to write for your personal copy of 
the complete study for review or background. 
Use the coupon or write on your letterhead. 
The ATA Foundation, Inc., 1616 P Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036 
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THE ATA Foundation Inc. 
1616 P Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C., 20036 


Please forward my review copy of the study on 
deregulation of the motor freight industry. 


Name 





Title 





Organization 





Street 





City/State/Zip 
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HELLBOX 


Hustler honors Rizzo. . . Woodstein’s errors. . . 
Paley’s authorized memoirs. . . Is Bob Sherrill a 
threat to the Pres.?. . .Media grooming concerns 





THE ASSHOLE’S 
REVENGE 





Hustler Magazine Scored 
For Honoring Philly Mayor 














Rizzo: he’s got more than just a pretty face. 





Frank L. Rizzo, mayor of 
Philadelphia and all-around 
fun guy, is many things to 
many people, but to Hustler 
magazine, he is the August 





| **Asshole of the Month.”’ Try 


finding that out in Philadelph- 
ia. When the August Hustler 
hit Philadelphia newsstands, 
the page containing the may- 





or’s latest honor had been 
hand-torn out of all 40,000 
copies. 

Who did it? Well, when the 
August issue arrived at United 
News Co., the Philadelphia 
distributor, the company’s 
drivers told newsstand operat- 
ors that delivery would be 
delayed. When the issues final- 
ly arrived, a week behind 
schedule, page 10 was missing 
from each copy. United News 
reportedly hired extra help to 
do the job. Sidney Stern, 
United’s president, had no 
comment, except to say of 
Hustler that ‘‘even the word 
upsets me.”’ 

After the Philadelphia Daily 
News ran a story about the ex- 
purgation, Hustler responded 
by submitting full-page adver- 
tisements for publication in 
the city’s three newspapers. In 
the ads, Hustler publisher 
Larry Flynt quoted Thomas 
Jefferson on censorship and 
offered to send copies of page 
10 to any interested Phila- 
delphians. The Bulletin ran the 
ad July 8. Philadelphia News- 
papers, Inc., which owns both 
the Inquirer and the Daily 
News, refused to accept the 
ads. Only after a petition from 
the Daily News’s editorial staff 
did PNI management reverse 
its position and run the ads— 
along with bold paternal dis- 
claimers alerting readers to the 
fact that Hustler contains 
material that ‘‘may be obscene 
and therefore unsuitable for 
minors in particular.”’ 

Flynt is not known for shy- 
ing away from a good contro- 
versy, SO One might expect to 
see him headed for court. 
Wrong. According to a Flynt 
spokeswoman, ‘‘The president 


of United News is. a good 
friend, they’re one of the 
largest distributors in the 
country and they sell 42,000 
copies of Hustler a month. So 
we decided to let it go.”’ 
—JOHN C. BORDEN 


ESQUIRE 


REBIRTH ? 





Columnists Shuffled; 
Book Reviewer Bounced 


In what has begun to seem 
like an annual shakeup, Es- 
quire is once again shuffling its 
starting line-up of columnists: 
e Sports writer Roger Kahn 
will leave Esquire for 
Time—and, he says, ‘‘more 
money.’’ He will write 20 col- 
umns a year, beginning Octo- 
ber 1. His successor will be 
Roy Blount Jr. 
¢ Book reviewer Jean Staf- 
ford is being bounced in favor 
of D. Keith Mano, author and 
National Review columnist. 
The new Books column will 
eschew reviewing and instead 
publish reports on book-indus- 
try trends and interviews with 
authors. Stafford will devote 
her time to writing a novel and 
collecting her nonfiction for 
book publication. ‘‘Who is 
this Mano?’’ wonders Staf- 
ford. ‘‘How come I never 
heard of him?”’ 


—JOSEPH MYSAK 














PALEY’S 
THIN SKIN 





Critics Unwelcome In 
**Candid’’ Memoirs 








If William Paley should tell 
you that he pulls no punches in 
his upcoming autobiog- 
raphy—call his bluff. Geoff 
Colvin, one of several writers 
and researchers working on 
Paley’s tape-recorded mem- 
oirs, recently approached the 
managing editor of a small in- 
dustry tipsheet and asked for 
suggestions of people to con- 
tact who had surrounded Paley 
on his way up. The editor 
asked if Paley’s book would 
have a place for his critics. 











Paley: who’s kidding whom? 





Colvin replied: 
wouldn’t think so.’’ Which 
should be news to Ken McCor- 
mick, a senior consultant 
editor at Doubleday, where 
Paley has a ‘‘handshake’’ 
agreement for publication of 
his story. McCormick seems to 
believe that he will get a ‘‘can- 
did approach, avoiding com- 
pany history, not making 
everything gorgeous.’’ 
—WILLIAM O’REILLY 


TV SERIES 
HUSTLE 


Garroway Held Up In 
Death Valley Revival 





“I certainly | 





The wagon team will run no 
more, and Dave Garroway is 
the poorer for it. Garroway, 
the original Today show host, 
was among the prospective in- 
vestors approached by pro- 
moters of a new Death Valley 
Days series. The promoters, 
Tom Owens, Felix Girard and 
James Mathers, assured the in- 
vestors that the old series was 
not being shown anywhere, ex- 
cept in Europe, where it would 
soon go off the air. They also 
said they had gone to Borax, 
the syndicator of the series, 
and bought the rights to all the 
old shows. Six men invested a 
total of $35,000 toward pro- 
ducing a pilot, with Garroway 
anteing up $10,000. 

Then one night in Santa Bar- 
bara, one of the investors hap- 
pened onto a familiar program 
on Channel 12. He called 
Borax and was told that the 
rights to 117 episodes featur- 
ing Dale Robertson had not 
been sold and that ‘‘these were 
being shown in at least 55 
markets.”’ 


The investors sought to 
recover their money, but ran 
into complications. For start- 
ers, the pilot film, which 
spotlighted Denver Pyle as 
host, was scratched during 
developing and was unaccep- 
table for showing to the net- 
works. The insurer of the film, 
Pacific Indemnity, agreed to 


trust account. But, according 
to Michael Movius, the in- 
vestors’ attorney, the head 


Former sharpshooting host of 
original Death Valley Days. 





promoter ‘‘went ahead and 
shot a new pilot film with the 
insurance money.’’ 

Where to now? Los Angeles 
Superior Court and a $1- 
million law suit. 

—J.M. 


THE TOP 10 


OF MAYHEM 








Tegrin And Burger King 
Sponsor Most Violence 








How do you reach those suf- 
fering from the heartbreak of 
psoriasis or the embarrassment 
of dandruff? Through beat- 
ings, car chases and gun 
threats, if you’re Tegrin 
Medicated Shampoo. Tegrin 
was found to be the product 
sponsoring the most violence 
on network prime time in a 
computer analysis funded by 
the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Broadcasting. 

Runners-up during the 
monitoring period of June 12 
through July 23 were, in 
descending order: Burger 
King, Clorox, Colgate Pal- 
molive, Gillette Hair Pro- 
ducts, Breck, Ford, Johnson & 
Johnson, American Motors 





and Lysol Products. 

Overall, NBC was the most 
violent network, CBS the least. 

But violence, like  por- 
nography, is sometimes in the 
eye of the beholder. Fred 
Plant, the vice president for 
advertising at Block Drug, 
which makes Tegrin, doesn’t 


| seem very impressed with the 
pay $29,000, which was sup- | 
posed to go into an attorney’s | 


honor accorded his product. 
“Of course we don’t condone 
excess violence,”’ he says, ‘*but 
what is excess violence? Is a 
car chase violence?’’ 
—DEIRDRE WHITESIDE 


WOODSTEIN 
GOOFS 


Never Called Garment; 





Will Correct Book 





Woodward and Bernstein, 
who defended The Final Days 
all over the talk shows by 
claiming that no one had suc- 
cessfully challenged any of the 
book’s facts, will be correcting 
a number of errors in future 
editions. One change will oc- 
cur on page 97, where Nixon 
arrives at a Cabinet meeting 
demanding to know who had 
ordered FBI agents posted out- 
side the offices of deposed 
aides Bob Haldeman and John 
Ehrlichman. The Woodstein 
account continues: 
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In fact, Garment was 
responsible; he had raised 
the matter with Richard- 
son and Ruckleshaus, and 
they had agreed that 
agents should be posted 
immediately. All three 
| kept quiet on that matter 
during the Cabinet 
meeting. 
Last spring on Meet the | 
Press, syndicated columnist 
John Lofton Jr., explained to | 
Woodward and Bernstein why 
| Garment and Ruckelshaus | 
| kept quiet. ‘‘I talked to Mr. | 
| Garment and Mr. Ruckels- | 
haus,’’ he said. ‘‘They both | 
say they were not even at that | 
meeting.’” Woodward replied | 
| that he and Bernstein had 
| ‘‘quadruple-checked’’ their 
sources on that meeting, and 
| Bernstein said ‘‘the account 
| stands’ but offered to ‘‘go | 
back and check it out again.”’ 
They discovered they were 
wrong. In future editions, the 
sentence will be changed to, 
‘*‘None of the three raised the 
matter with Nixon that day.”’ 
As for how Garment and 
Ruckelshaus were mistakenly 
placed at the Cabinet meeting, | 
it seems the Washington Post | 
reporters never bothered 
call either man for confirma- 
tion. Why not? Says Wood- | 
ward: ‘*Because we didn’t have 
them saying anything.”’ 
—SHARON BROYDE 














to | 
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HELLBOX 


SCRIBE THREAT 


TO PRESIDENT? 





Sherrill Forces Redefinition 
Of White House Press Rules 





To most of the world, 
Robert Sherrill is the respected 
Washington correspondent of 
The Nation. To the FBI and 
Secret Service, Sherrill is 
“‘mentally unbalanced’’ and a 
physical threat to the Presi- 
dent. Accordingly, in 1966, 
Sherrill’s application for 
White House press credentials 
was turned down—a decision 
he has just now successfully 
challenged. Sherrill’s unlikely 
co-plaintiff was Thomas For- 
cade, erstwhile Yippie-Zippie 
and reporter for the Alter- 
native Press Syndicate. 

Sherrill first began ex- 
hibiting what the government 
considered dangerous inclina- 
tions in 1962, when he declined 
the offer of Robert Rich, prin- 
cipal of Fort Worth High 
School, to leave a public hear- 
ing of the Texas House 
Migrant Committee. ‘‘Rich 
threw the first punch,’’ says 
Sherrill. ‘‘It was a_ terrific 
fight.’’ Rich sued, and when 


Ww 


‘socked him.’’ 





Sherrill: ‘ 


the case came to trial an 
absentee Sherrill was cited for 
contempt. He is still wanted in 
the state of Texas. 

Two years later, Florida 
gubernatorial press secretary 
John E. Evans suggested that a 
story Sherrill wrote for The 
Miami Herald was a lie. When 
Sherrill asked Evans to apolo- 
gize, he refused. ‘‘So I socked 
him,”’ recalls Sherrill, who was 
fined $200 after pleading nolo 
contendere to charges of 
assault and battery. Both in- 
cidents were duly recorded in 
Sherrill’s FBI and Secret Ser- 
vice files—based on accounts 
supplied mostly by Robert 
Rich and John E. Evans. 

Sherrill was never told why 
he was barred from the White 
House. The only existing cri- 
teria for denying his applica- 
tion are those recorded in a 
memorandum from _ Special 
Agent in Charge Albert Wong 
of the Secret Service’s Techni- 
cal Security Division, to 
Thomas Kelly, assistant direc- 
tor of Protective Intelligence. 
Just a few of the disqualifying 
characteristics: 

Criminal, infamous, 
dishonest, immoral, 
notoriously disgraceful 
conduct, habitual use of 
intoxicants to excess, drug 
addiction, sexual perver- 
sion, mental instability, 
propensity for violence as 
shown by previous con- 
duct, commission of any 
act of sabotage, es- 
pionage, treason, sedi- 
tion. 

Last month, a U.S. District 
Courts in Washington found 





the ‘‘ standards’’ set down in 


the Wong memorandum ‘“‘ex- 
tremely broad and vague, and 
it is questionable whether they 
would withstand constitution- 
al scrutiny.’’ The so-called 
evidence against both Sherrill 
and Forcade was called con- 
fusing and hearsay, and insuf- 
ficient reason to bar them 
from legitimate newsgathering 
activities. The Secret Service 
has been given 180 days to 
devise and publicize ‘‘specific, 
narrowly defined guidelines’’ 
for denying access to the White 
House, at which time they are 
to reconsider Sherrill and For- 
cade’s applications. 











The Secret Government 





How much can you get 
fora story like that? Well, 
if you’re Norman Mailer, 
king of American writers, 
you get $15,000. 











FEDS SAY 


“RUN IT” 





Stripmining Coverage 
Ordered 








On June 16, the FCC re- 
leased a landmark decision ina 
fairness doctrine case involv- 
ing a small radio station in 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
The ruling requires WHAR to 
present news and public affairs 
programming on strip-min- 
ing—the first time the FCC 
has explicitly dictated subject 
matter. 

The trouble over WHAR’s 
coverage of the news began in 
July of 1974 when Represen- 
tative Patsy Mink, Democrat 
of Hawaii and a co-sponsor of 
anti-strip-mining legislation, 


sent a tape expounding her 
views to the Clarksburg sta- 
tion. Mink knew that the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce had 
submitted a pro-strip-mining 
tape and she expected hers to 
be aired under provisions of 
the fairness doctrine. But 
WHAR returned Mink’s tape 
unplayed: the station had not 
aired the pro-strip-mining tape 
sO it saw no basis for Mink’s 
claim to equai time. 

WHAR also wrote that it 
‘‘had presented no program- 
ming on the strip-mining con- 
troversy’’ whatsoever, and, on 
the basis of that admission, the 
Media Access Project com- 
plained to the FCC. MAP 
cited the long-ignored first sec- 
tion of the fairness doctrine, 
which states that licensees 
must broadcast information 
on issues of public im- 
portance. 

Although WHAR said that 
it had received no requests for 
strip-mining programming 
other than Mink’s, the com- 
mission declared that the sta- 
tion had a responsibility to 
determine on its own what 
were issues of vital concern to 
the community. And, the FCC 
ruled, strip-mining was just 
such an issue in Clarksburg, a 
town located in one of the 
country’s most heavily strip- 
mined areas. 

Predictably, the networks 
have reacted with alarm, sug- 
gesting that the FCC is trying 
to dictate what is newsworthy. 
The National Association of 
Broadcasters has issued a 


rk 


Mink: unplayed tape 














| resolution calling for the aboli- | 
tion of the fairness doctrine, | 
requesting Congress to ‘‘im- | 
munize news and public affairs | 
broadcasting from such gov- | 


KING 
CRONKITE 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ernmental oversight and super- | Newsman Gets Pink Slip | 


| vision.’’ Patsy Mink, for one, | 
can be expected to vote in the | 
negative. 

—D.M.W. | 


‘BIG DADDY 
WANTS YOU 


Amin Sets Bounty For 
Capture Of Journalist 








\ 


. Wide Worid 
Amin satel 





Wanted, dead or alive: 
British journalist David Mar- 
tin, whose reporting has so 
angered President Idi Amin of 
Uganda that he has offered a 
$50,000 reward for Martin’s 
capture. What infuriated 
Amin, in addition to the 
reporter’s full-length 
biography of the Ugandan 
leader, were Martin’s BBC 
radio dispatches on the disap- 
pearance and murder of Nich- 
olas Stroh, an American 
stringer for The Washington 
Star. At the time, Amin was 
trying to cover up his own ar- 
my’s complicity in the killing. 

Despite the bounty, Martin 
continues to report on Uganda 
for The London Observer and 
the BBC. But he is taking Idi 
Amin seriously. At a recent 
Organization for African Uni- 
ty meeting in Mauritius this 
summer, Martin moved to a 
different hotel every night to 
avoid being kidnapped. 





—D.M.W. 


After Blast At Walter 





Patrick Emory, the anchor- 
man at CBS’s owned-and- 
operated affiliate KNXT-TV 
in Los Angeles, was quickly 
dropped this summer after two 
critical events in the life of any 
broadcaster. First, Emory 
scored dismally in an audience 
approval poll. Second, he of- 
fered to perform corrective 
surgery on Walter Cronkite. 

Offended by Cronkite’s 
well-publicized criticism of 
‘‘pretty’’ anchormen, the 
handsome Emory was quoted 
in Los Angeles magazine as 
saying, ‘‘What do you want, 
Walter? If I had decided to go 
into medicine, | would be just 
about finished with my train- 
ing ... and could perform a 
lobotomy on you.’’ 

Cronkite now denies having 
been ruffled in the slightest by 
Emory’s remarks, but Walter 
is said to have been sufficiently 
annoyed that when he was in 
L. A. covering the California 
primary he refused to do pro- 
motional spots for KNXT’s 
local news show. Thirty- se- 
cond promos by Mr. Anchor- 
man himself are a courtesy 
normally exended to any CBS 
0. & Oo. 

The following day, Emory 
got his pink slip. 

—R.B.GORLIN 


Patrick Emory (left) and pro- 
spective patient 


| 


} 
| 


BUG CHIC 


BUGS PUB 








Crazed Publisher 
Defends Neiman Marcus 


Credit for the Cockroach 
Chic Caper goes to Michael R. 
Levy, publisher of the Texas 
Monthly. In a two-page single- 
spaced memo to his ‘‘high- 
minded’’ editorial staff, Levy 
suggested that two references 
in the June Texas Monthly to 
Neiman-Marcus—the depart- 
ment store chain that had three 
“‘large’’ ads in the same issue 
and is a ‘‘bellwether account’’ 
for other advertisers—might 
best have been avoided. 

The first reference, in a piece 
on cockroaches, said, ‘‘All 
that remains is for Neiman- 
Marcus to recognize the poten- 
tial market in cockroach 
chic.’” The second mention 
was on the contest page, where 
a reader won honorable men- 
tion in a headline-writing com- 
petition for ‘‘Neiman-Marcus 
Investigated on _ Pricing 
Policy.”’ 

So ‘‘absolutely devastating’’ 
to Levy were these references, 
he reported in his memo, that 
after two sleepless nights, he 
cut short ‘‘the first vacation 
Becky and I have had alone to- 
gether since before the twins 
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were born’’ to rush back to the 
office. Why are they doing this 
to me, Levy wondered, when 
all he ever wanted from his 
staff, his magazine, from 
anything, was 


to enjoy life. To be as 
reasonably happy as a 
man can expect to be. 
Lately, this has meant be- 
ing free of needless ag- 
gravation. Not pure, sim- 
ple, ordinary, everyday 
aggravation, which is part 
of my job and which I get 
paid for and which I 
might even enjoy. It’s the 
needless, senseless ag- 
gravation that results 
from stupidity and insen- 
sitivity to realities that is 
eating me up, that is 
costing me sleep, that is 
ruining my life, that 
negates totally and com- 
pletely any personal en- 
joyment I might gain 
from publishing Texas 
Monthly, that even leads 
me to dreaming about try- 
ing to dump these ag- 
gravations on somebody 
like McGraw-Hill, Ziff- 
Davis or Time, Inc., in ex- 
change for some simple 
peace and sleep. 
Lest anyone miss the point, 
Levy reminded his staff that its 
‘direct and indirect compensa- 
tion, both present and future, 
is tied directly to the economic 
performance of the maga- 
zine.”’ 
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HELLBOX 


‘‘T am asking,’’ he con- 


tinued, 


that you weigh the poten- 
tial benefit and impor- 
tance of an item with the 
potential risk and costs 
that might be inherent in 
its running. You simply 
cannot be oblivious to 
these risks, on the as- 
sumption that editorial in- 
tegrity demands such 
naivete. If your principles 
cannot tolerate such a 
harsh reality, I suggest 
that you leave publishing 
in general and join a 
religious order or The 
Texas Observer. 


The Monthly staffers told 
the publisher to back off. All 
the senior editors responded 
individually. Editor William 
Broyles wrote Levy that his 
memo went ‘‘far beyond the 
accepted limits of business 
behavior, and it is treating the 
very people who have made 
this magazine such a success 
with contempt and as enemies. 
It is, in its tone, obscene.’’ 

Broyles then decamped on a 
vacation of unspecified length, 
which originally left some 
doubt as to his future with the 
magazine. Levy met with the 
rest of the editorial staff and 
apologized. ‘‘The memo was 
just wrong on my part,’’ he 
said later. ‘‘I blew up as a 
result of some pressures. I told 
the staff that we had never 
cratered before. In fact, I have 
only gotten one call about a 
story from a major advertiser 
in three and a half years.”’ 

—KAYE NORTHCOTT 


AIRPORT | 
BLITZ 


Papers Shun Coverage 
Of Israeli Entebbe Raid 


‘“*No one alive.’’ That was 
what Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin reportedly told 
his commandos before the 











July 4 Entebbe airport raid. At 
least that’s what Thomas B. 
Ross, Washington bureau 
chief of The Chicago Sun- 
Times wrote in his article of 
July 6. 

**One hijacker fired back at 
the Israeli soldiers, then threw 
aside his submachine gun and 
attempted to hide among the 
hostages. ‘Point them out to 
us!’ said the commandos. The 
hostages pointed to the cring- 
ing hijacker and he was killed 
by the raiders.’’ That from the 
dispatch of Dial Torgerson, a 
Los Angeles Times correspon- 
dent who was in a Nairobi, 
Kenya, airport when the Israeli 
plane returned from the raid. 

Reuben Rinat, a press offi- 
cer at the Israeli Consulate, 
pooh-poohs the reports. ‘‘You 
don’t go into this sort of thing 
with the intention of killing 
everybody,”’ he says. ‘‘I don’t 
know where those reporters 


4 i increaiie rescue of sot-sacond bing 


Glossed-over account? 





got their information.’”’ 

Both reporters were un- 
available for comment, but 
their papers stand by them. 
Says Sun-Times managing 
editor Ralph Otwell: ‘‘Ross 
was a reporter stationed in the 
Middle East for almost two 
years. He has good contacts 
and sources, both there and in 
Washington.’” Adds_ Frank 
Haven, managing editor of 
The Los Angeles Times: 
“Torgerson is an_ excellent 


writer with a record for ac- 
curacy.”’ 

Nevertheless, later versions 
of the Israeli raid—including 
the Bantam quickie, 90 
Minutes at Entebbe—have 
disregarded both accounts— 
some say because of the ob- 
vious sensitivity of the stories. 
We may never know the truth. 

—J.M. 


THE BOYS 


NOT ON 
THE BUS 





Long Suffering CBS VP’s 
May Now Fly In Style 


Used to be that all CBS ex- 
ecutives flew strictly first- 
class, until September 1971, 
when the privilege was restrict- 
ed to only certain top execs. 
Poor Robert Wussler, who 
was then CBS-TV vice presi- 
dent for sports, was among 
those forced to suffer the in- 
dignity of flying coach. 

This year, Wussler became 
president of CBS-TV and was 
readmitted to the front of the 
plane. But he didn’t forget 
what it was like for guys of his 
stature to endure all those 
humiliating years of traveling 
with the hoi polloi. So Wussler 
filed an urgent plea with CBS, 
Inc., president Arthur R. Tay- 
lor asking that the 27 CBS vice 
presidents be granted the privi- 
lege, obviously due their rank, 
of flying first-class. Taylor 
agreed. So henceforth, CBS 
presidents who don’t want to 
mix with the vice presidents 
will simply have to fly in the 
company’s two private jets. 





VANITY 


PRESS 





Dark Circles And Weight 
Gain Trouble Reporters 








When Seligman & Latz, 
Inc., nationwide operator of 
beauty salons, undertook an 
election year fresh-up cam- 
paign ‘‘to make Americans 
more beautiful,’’ the obvious 





place to start was that outpost 
of bad grooming, the press 
corps. The S & L fresh-up 
lounge for the press at the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion was reportedly visited by 
800 tired, messy or blistered 
journalists, who stopped in for 
a free aspirin, haircut or corn 
pad. Thanks to S & L’s diligent 
record-keeping, it is now pos- 
sible to chart the general 
grooming concerns of the men 
and women of the press. 

According to lounge direc- 
tor Norma Lee: 


e Three out of five male 
journalists had a haircut, 
and more than half the 
women journalists asked 
for a trim and set or 
blow-dry. 

e The greatest concern 
of male journalists, ‘‘next 
to their hair, was for ‘five 
o’clock shadow’ and dark 
circles under the eyes.”’ 

¢ Female journalists’ 
greatest concern, ‘‘next to 
their hair, was weight gain 
caused by irregular meal- 
times and junk-food 
snacks.”’ 

e¢ “Only two reporters 
used the lounge type- 
writer; the most-requested 
‘office supplies’ were 
scissors and cel- 
lophane tape.’”’ 

e ‘One drooping skirt 
hem was repaired; there 
were no sewing requests 
from men.”’ 








One of a series of reports on the first hundred years of the telephone. 


Why the cost of telephone service 
has gone up less 
than the cost of almost anything else. 


In the late 1920’s, 
in a Chicago factory, 
the history of indus- 
trial relations reached 
a turning point. The 
plant, the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western 
Electric Company, 
made telephones and 
telephone equipment é' 
for the Bell System. ™irg@f-a 


they were trying to do, 
and requested their 
cooperation. Over a 
period of twenty-six 
months, the re- 
searchers added rest 
periods and snacks to 
the group’s work 
schedule, shortened 
the work day, and then 


returned to the orig- 
<* 


And in 1927 its man- The Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Company, scene of inal schedule. The 


agers had a puzzle. factory workers ever made.” 

For more than two years the company 
had been studying plant lighting and its 
relation to efficiency. (It was the era of the 
“efficiency expert” and “scientific manage- 
ment.”) Increases in illumination were fol- 
lowed by increases in production, as 
expected. But decreases in light levels were 
also followed by increases in production. 
Two young women even maintained good 
production under light no brighter than 
moonlight. 

It became clear that light had only a 
minor effect, and that there were many other 
variables to be identified. To solve the puzzle, 
the company undertook a further study, 
carried on jointly with the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. The 
researchers selected a group of six compe- 
tent, experienced women, explained what 


what one economist called “the most exciting and important study of 


group showed an al- 

most unbroken rise in average hourly pro- 
duction and also in total weekly production, 
even when the week was five hours shorter 
than at the start. At the end, their production 
was 30 percent above the beginning level. 

The Hawthorne Experiments made it 
clear that the “scientific management” 
theory of the day relied too heavily on 
methods borrowed from the physical 
sciences. Two major conclusions are widely 
accepted now, but then their application to 
factory work was new: 

People work better when they feel they are 
part of a team. 

People work better when they feel what 
they are doing is important. 

‘Today most businesses are aware of 
“group dynamics” and “job enrichment.” 
But the lessons of Hawthorne have shaped 





policy for many years, not just in Western 
Electric factories but in all parts of the Bell 
System. And the Bell System is still a leader 
in the exploration of factors affecting indus- 
trial productivity. 

The prices of most telephone equip- 
ment made by Western Electric currently 
average 20 percent below the prices of other 
suppliers. Why? 

New products for the Bell System are 
usually designed at Bell Laboratories, the 
research and development arm of the Sys- 
tem. Bell Labs also sets quality standards. 
But at an early stage manufacturing engi- 
neers from Western Electric sit down with 
the designers and look for ways to save. All 
companies know that’s the best time to cut 
costs; in the Bell System, that knowledge 
guides practice. The search for reduced costs 
continues after production begins. Every 
aspect of manufacturing is under constant 
reexamination. Western Electric’s engineer- 
ing cost reductions alone totaled $198 mil- 
lion in first-year savings in 1975. 




















An early improvement in Bell’s 1876 laboratory model 
phone was the addition of a bell. 


Yet none of these achievements would 
take place unless the people involved were 
convinced that it is important to produce 
good telephones at low cost. Phillip S. Babb 
of McKinsey and Co., management con- 


sultants, made this analysis in an interview 
published in the journal /nternational 
Management: 


Western Electric has succeeded in making 
cost-cutting a central part of the ethos, the value 
system, by which their people live. Driving costs 
down—with retained high quality—is what they 
spend their working lives at. It is what they take 
their pride in. It is their way to the corporate top. 


To put it another way, the business of 
the Bell System is providing good telephone 
service at reasonable cost; Western Electric’s 
activities are directed toward that service 
goal, rather than toward simply making 
products. 


That service goal characterizes all parts 
of the Bell System, including the twenty- 
three regional operating companies and the 
Long Lines Department. All the parts work 
closely together to achieve that goal, and all 


benefit as a result. The operating companies 

provide telephone service and report, 
through AT&T; to Bell Labs and Western 

Electric their needs and the needs of tele- 
phone users. Bell Labs and Western Electric 

design and manufacture equipment to meet 

known needs as well as the best estimates of 
expected needs. And the local companies are 

assured of having the products customers 

want. To use the vocabulary of the econ- 
omist, vertical integration with organiza- 
tional feedback enhances productivity 

throughout the Bell System. 


Touche, Ross & Co., acting as consul- 
tants for the staff of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, made a study of how 
this corporate structure affects costs for 
telephone service. According to their report, 
written in 1974: 





Western Electric’s efficient performance 
has resulted in lower costs than otherwise would 
have been incurred. Because of Western’s pricing 
policies and practices, these lower costs have not 
increased profits, but have been passed on to 
operating companies in the form of lower 


Western Electric’ first commercially successful vacuum tube (left) 
was used in 1915 in the amplifiers that made possible the first 
transcontinental telephone call. Solid-state electronics, begun at Bell 
Labs, makes it possible for tiny integrated circuits (right) to do the 
work of many vacuum tubes. 


prices.... The effect of the interrelationship 
between Bell and Western Electric is to operate 
Western, not as a manufacturing concern, but as 
an integral part of a vertically integrated com- 
munications firm. These interrelationships result 
in a favorable impact upon Western’s costs, prices 
and service to operating companies. 


Another major factor affecting pro- 
ductivity is investment in new technology— 
in research and development. Bell 
Laboratories is recognized worldwide as one 
of the leading development and research 
institutions anywhere. The achievements of 
Bell Labs people have won two Nobel 
prizes, one for the demonstration of the 
wave nature of matter, and the other for the 
invention of the transistor. 

The search for new and better tech- 
nology has always been a part of the tele- 
phone industry. On March 10, 1876, 
Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas A. 
Watson achieved that famous first telephone 
message, “Mr. Watson, come here. I want to 


see you.” At once they began to improve the 
instrument, and make it more usable. The 
goal, then as now, was to provide good 
telephone service at a price almost every 
American could afford. 

The effect of research and engineering 
on costs can be seen most readily by consid- 
ering how it has changed methods of trans- 
mitting calls. Bell Labs scientists found ways 
to send many conversations simultaneously 
through a pair of wires, and later through 
coaxial cables. They incorporated 
microwave radio into transmission systems 
for long distance calls. 

In just the last quarter century, such 
improvements have reduced the average 
cost per circuit mile of the Bell System 
nationwide long distance network from $60 
to $16. (See graph.) The cost of the newest 
coaxial cable system is less than $2 per 
circuit mile. 

Average cost per circuit mile 
of interstate transmission facilities. 
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But Bell engineers are not satisfied. 
Already they are preparing the technology 
for even greater economies and capacities 
when call volumes reach a level to justify 
using it. The new Comstar domestic satel- 
lite—being used jointly by the Bell System 
and GTE Satellite Corporation—in addition 
to standard communications traffic will 





beam experimental signals to an extraordi- 
narily precise antenna so that Bell Labora- 
tories scientists can investigate super-high 
frequencies that could provide increased 
satellite capacity in the future. And new 
systems, using millimeter waveguides or 
laser light and glass fibers, are expected to 
reduce transmission costs and add new 
capacity also. 

Another simple way to measure how 
technology improves productivity is to look 
at the number of Bell System people 
required to serve each 10,000 telephones. In 
1925 it took 246. In 1958 it took 148. Today it 
takes 65. 


Finally, the Bell System seeks to 
improve productivity by improving the 
methods used to manage the telephone 
business. For instance, the teamwork of 
Western Electric and Bell Labs people was 
cited earlier. To facilitate their interaction, 
some Bell Labs people work adjacent to 
Western Electric plants. A significant reduc- 
tion has resulted in the time required to get a 
new design from drawing board to actual 
production. 

The Bell System is placing greater 
emphasis on computerized information 
retrieval for the mountain of data connected 
with serving 118.5 million telephones. It is 
moving toward a standardized format for 
recording and storing data, to make more 
efficient use of computers. 

The Bell System is placing greater 
emphasis on new methods of employee 
training, on the restructuring of jobs, and on 


The Bell Systems’s Telstar" satellite demonstrated the feasibility 
of using space satellites for communications. 


efforts to build more responsibility, chal- 
lenge and satisfaction into jobs at all levels. 
Experience to date indicates that these 
changes help people do a better job, reduce 
employee turnover, and consequently 
improve productivity as well. 

That is exactly the result one would 
expect, on the basis of the 1927 Hawthorne 
findings. The Bell System has changed a lot 
since 1927. But it still emphasizes people, 
research, manufacturing efficiency and an 
organizational structure that fosters team- 
work. 

Data issued by the federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that overall the pro- 
ductivity of the telephone industry has 
increased 50% since 1965. That is two-and- 
a-half times the productivity increase of the 
United States economy as a whole. 

In that same decade, the cost of living 
rose 75%. Telephone rates for local service 
went up only 40%. And interstate long 
distance rates went up about 4%. Now 95% 
of all American homes have telephones. 

One Bell System. It works. 
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D.C.SHOOTOUT: 
BRADLEE VS. BELLOWS 
IN BIG MACHO DUEL 





**He never printed an apology,’ says Ben Bradlee. 
**He really doesn’t like me,’’ says Jim Bellows. 





The Star makes life miserable for Fun Couple Ben and Sally. 





BY AARON LATHAM No wonder The Washington 
Post’s Ben Bradlee and The Washington Star’s Jim Bellows 
don’t like each other. They’re just alike. They both started out 
as Navy men in World War II and ended up editing rival 
Washington papers. They even look alike and have the same 


deep voice. They’re the same person. Bradlee and Bellows’s | 


alliterative feud borders on self-loathing. 


Washington’s B-B war is just that. It is carried on with an | 


air-rifle intensity, but the frequent hits still smart. Which is all 


as it should be. In the old Front Page days, Chicago was the | 


home of organized crime and press wars. But Richard Nixon 
brought organized crime to Washington and with it came in- 
tense media competition. The Bradlee-Bellows fight fits the 
town perfectly. Who would want Washington’s two leading 
editors to get along? 


They were last seen popping away at each other at a going- | 


away party for Tom Brokaw. He is leaving his White House 
assignment and going away to the Today show. 


The Star had accused the Martin Marietta aerospace company 
of hiring prostitutes for a party. The resulting $15-million suit 
had just been thrown out of court. 

Bellows reciprocated by complimenting the Olympics stories 
written by Sally Quinn—Bradlee’s star reporter and roommate. 
After lobbing these sugar cubes at each other, they reverted to 


form. Bellows reminded Bradlee of a phone call the Post editor | 


had not returned. The reference evoked the bitterest incident 
between the two to date. And the most alliterative. The 
Bradlee-Bellows Byrd Battle. 





The Byrd Affair 





The Washington Star fired the first shot—what Bradlee 
would later call a ‘‘cheap shot.’’ The Star’s gossip column, 
“The Ear,’’ printed the following item about the Other Paper, 
the O.P., on June 18: 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR CHUMS, AND YOUR CHUMS 
WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU .. . You must have heard 
by now that a Virginia constituent has accused Harry 
Byrd, her very own senator, of seducing her thrice while 
she begged him for help in finding her deserting husband. 





Aaron Latham is a senior editor of New Y ork magazine. 





(Byrd denies all, except for one teeny weeny little visit to 
his posh Colonnade apartment.) It’s all in a Jack Anderson 
column this week, and ran in over 900 newspapers, but nor 
The O.P., darlings. The Knowledgeables are saying that’s 
because of that old rumor that Harry’s own sweet little rag 
in Winchester printed the O.P. when they were having their 
Troubles. Ear is astonished. 


Bradlee’s ears burned. He called Bellows as soon as he read | 
the column. The Star editor remembers the Post editor using | 
very strong language. 

‘It’s a cheap shot,”’ Bradlee said. 

**Wait, I’ll look at it,’’ Bellows said. | 

‘*] just wanted to tell you that personally,’’ Bradlee said and | 
hung up. 

Bellows turned to the ‘‘Portfolio’’ section of the Star and 
read the item. It seemed even to him to be a little strong. Nor- 
mally Bellows screens Ear items before they run, but somehow 


: oa | he had missed seeing this one. He killed the last two sentences 
Bradlee congratulated Bellows on a recent libel dismissal. | 


of the item in all subsequent editions of the Svar. 
Then he called Bradlee back. He thought perhaps Ear should 
run a correction. (Ear runs a lot of them.) On the other hand, a 


| correction would repeat in all editions a charge so far made in 


only one edition. Bellows says he wanted to ask Bradlee 


| whether he wanted to drop the whole matter or have it corrected 


in print. Only Bradlee would not come to the phone. 

Bradlee’s secretary said he was tied up. 

- Bellows said, ‘‘Tell him I apologize and we’ve knocked out 
the bottom line.”’ 

Bradlee neither called back nor forgave Bellows. He was still 
so mad even days later that he not only prolonged the life of 
Ear’s charges—he practically made them a national issue. 
Bradlee wrote a column for the July 21 Op-Ed page of the Post 
that read less like an essay than a private letter to Bellows. 

Bradlee said in what appeared to _be reverbrating type: 
In a remarkably cheap shot, the Washington Star sug- 
gested that the column was killed by The Post as a way of 
thanking Sen. Byrd for printing copies of The Post on the 
presses of his Winchester (Va.) Star in the early days of the 
five-month pressman’s strike. That suggestion is ridicu- 
lous. Star editor Jim Bellows apologized for it on June 
18—by telephone, though not in the paper. 

Only Bradlee neglected to say he had not come to the phone 
to hear the apology. His I-am-not-a-crook column was featured 
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on radio news broadcasts. The | 
editor of The Washington Post | 
had stamped a smoldering Ear 
item into a forest fire. 

The next time Bradlee and 
Bellows saw each other at close 
range was at the Brokaw par- 
ty. So Bellows took advantage 
of the occasion to complain 
that Bradlee had not called 
him back. 

Referring to the first angry 
call, Bradlee said, ‘‘I was just 
talking to you mano a mano.’”’ 

Bradlee loves foreign 
phrases. This confrontation 
over cocktails was interrupted 
as assorted celebrities came up | 
to speak to Bradlee. And a few 
talked to Bellows, too. 

After that party or an inter- 
changeable one just like it, a 
Star reporter asked Bellows if | 

the feud was just good fun. 
| No,’ Bellows said, 





‘the | 


really doesn’t like me.”’ 





The FTWS 





| The FTWS—it 
| best, like a sanitary commis- 


On July 17, 1974, The} 
Washington Post announced | 
in a story on its local page that | 
James G. Bellows would short- | 
ly be coming to town to take | 
over the editorship of the 
‘financially troubled Wash- | 
ington Star.’’ This was a 
phrase Bellows was to read 
often in the O.P. It eventually 


| began to annoy him. He knew | 


it would be hard to save a 
newspaper whose unofficial 
name was The _ Financially 
Troubled Washington Star. 
sounded, at 


sion. 
Bellows had a lot of ex- 
perience with financially 


| troubled newspapers. He had 


been editor of that paragon of 


=~. 


*. 


Bradlee: ‘‘Let’s leave the kids out of it.’’ 


papers, The New York | 


Herald-Tribune, before it suc- 
| cumbed 


to the financial- 
troubles virus. On the way to | 
the Trib, Bellows had worked 
for the Columbus, Georgia, | 
Ledger-Inquirer, the Atlanta | 
Journal, the Detroit Free Press 
and The Miami News. In the | 
South, Bellows, who grew up 
in Cleveland, picked up some | 
southern manners. He normal- | 
ly speaks slowly and softly, | 
but he nonetheless seems | 
Scarlett-tough. | 

After the Herald-Tribune’s | 
death, Bellows had _ con- | 
valesced in sunny California, | 
where he was associate editor | 
of The Los Angeles Times. But | 


| by the end of ’74 he was will- | 


ing to take on another hemor- | 
rhaging newspaper. Bellows | 
knew the Star was financially | 
troubled. But he also knew | 


| 
> | 


| 


that his sick paper’s health was | 
not helped by being called sick 

in black type by a paper with | 
black ink in its corporate | 


| veins. 


Bellows’s pique was exacer- 
bated by one story in par- | 
ticular that the OP wrote | 
about the FTWS. It reported | 


| that William McElwain, whose 


credits included employment | 
at Newsday and Newsweek, | 
was in line to become executive | 
editor of the Srar. Bellows had | 
talked to McElwain about | 
coming to the paper to help | 
strengthen its news depart- | 
ment, but he had not offered 
him a specific title. Other ex- | 
ecutives at the Star—worried | 
about how a new executive | 
editor would affect their own | 
titles—managed to block the | 
hiring of McElwain. A less | 


talented substitute was even- | 


tually hired. Bellows blamed | 
the Other Paper, run by the | 
Other Editor, for his troubles. | 

There are those at The | 
Washington Star who believe | 


| the McElwain incident started | 


| the 


Bradlee-Bellows feud. 


| Soon items about Ben Bradlee 
| and Sally Quinn began appear- 


| 
| ing regularly in ‘“‘The Ear,”’ a | 
| 
| 


| something 





| become 


Bellows invention. Ear called 


them the Fun Couple, 
the Fun Couple 
didn’t think funny. 

Ear became immensely 
popular. It sold newspapers. 


The Fun Couple sold newspa- 


| pers. People enjoyed reading 


about them. The stars of the 
OP were helping the FTWS 
less financially 


| troubled. 








Post Bankruptcy 





In the good old days, the 
roles were reversed. It was the 
obnoxiously successful Wash- 
ington Evening Star, as it was 
then called, against the finan- 
cially troubled Washington 
Post. 

Nor were financial troubles 
the Post’s only troubles. 
Today the paper is properly 
proud of its role in Watergate, 
but 50 years ago it felt quite 
differently about its role in 
another ‘‘Watergate.’’ One 
called Teapot Dome. Back 
then, the paper’s owner was 

















| not one of the heroes of the | 
| story, he was one of the | 
villains. He was not the ac- | 
cuser, but the accused. And he 
almost went to jail. 

A Senate committee learned 
that Albert Fall, President 
Warren Harding’s secretary of 
the interior, had spent 
$100,000 to enlarge and im- 
prove his New Mexico ranch. 
The committee wanted to 





know where Fall had gotten 
the money. 
Under oath, Ned McLean, 


the owner of The Washington | 


Post, told the committee that 
he had loaned Fall the 
$100,000. That was a lie. The 
money was actually graft that 
an oil company had given Fall 
in return for Teapot Dome oil 
leases. McLean’s perjury did 
not hold up. Fall went to 
| prison and McLean was called 
back before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

The Post owner explained: 
| **Senator, I’ll be doggoned if I 


| know what the trouble was. I | 
was trying to go down the line | 


for a friend. I have never done 


a dishonest thing in my life, | 
financially. I never had any- | 
| thing to do with this darned | 


| Teapot Dome thing.”’ 


He doggoned and darned | 


the committee into not pres- 
sing perjury charges. 

In an effort to polish the 
Post’s image, Ned McLean 
hired a prestigious writer, Col- 
onel George Harvey, to edit 
the paper. And he paid him 
$75,000 a year. The FTWP 
was more financially troubled 
than ever. Editor Harvey 
turned out to be very close to 
President Calvin Coolidge. So 
close that the editor actually 
moved into the White House 
and edited The Washington 
Post under the President’s 


roof. 

By 1933, Ned McLean had 
cracked up and driven the Post 
into bankruptcy. The courts 
ordered an auction. One of the 
bidders was McLean’s es- 
tranged wife, Evalyn, who 
showed up for the auction, 
held on the steps of the Post, 
wearing her favorite orna- 
ment: the Hope Diamond. 

Another bidder was Eugene 
Meyer, who, as governor of 








the Federal Reserve Board, 
had closed all the nation’s 
banks a few months earlier. 
He bought the financially 
troubled Washington Post for 
$825,000. 

The paper soon began losing 
Meyer more than that much 
every year. Two morning 
newspapers, the Post and the 
Herald, were engaged in a hot- 
ly fought war for predomin- 
ance on Washington’s break- 
fast table. And both sides were 
losing. There was also a battle 
for the evening easychair 
fought by three papers: the 
financially troubled Daily 
News, the financially troubled 
Times, and the financially fat 
Evening Star. The Post was the 
poorboy of Washington jour- 
nalism—the Star was the big 
bully. 

In 1939, 


Eleanor (Cissy) 


Bellows: ‘‘You can’t 


Patterson, a cousin of Colonel 
Robert McCormick, the pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
bought both The Washington 
Times and The Washington 
Herald. The new Times- 
Herald, with morning and 
evening editions, soon took the 
lead in the city’s circulation 
war. But it kept losing money. 
When Cissy Patterson died in 
1948, she left the paper to 
seven of her employees who 
sold it to Colonel McCormick. 
The Colonel introduced his 
simplified spelling—‘‘sherif,’’ 
‘“*fotograf,’’ ‘‘frater,’’ ‘‘buro- 
crat’’—but in spite of the sav- 
ings in type the paper was soon 
losing a million dollars a year. 

In 1954, Colonel McCor- 
mick and another million-a- 





year loser, Eugene Meyer, met 
|in Florida. Meyer agreed to 
| buy the Times-Herald for just 
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over ten times what he had 
paid for the Post: $8.5 million. 
On St. Patrick’s Day, 1954, 
Washington was introduced to 
the new Post-Times-Herald. 
Eugene Meyer now owned the 
morning. 

This newspaper merger may 
have been the most successful 
in the nation’s history. Now 
that the breakfast-table civil 
war was over, Eugene Meyer’s 
newspaper started growing 
and prospering—and never 
stopped. 

The reversal had begun: the 


| Post was rising while the Star 
| was setting. The Star did not 


own the evening. The pesky 
Daily News, an afternoon 
tabloid, was not serious com- 
petition but it nonetheless cost 
the Sar circulation and adver- 
tising. 
More 


competition | 


serious 


have a pact between the two papers. You’ve got to be talked about.’’ 
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came from Chet Huntley, 
David Brinkley, and Walter 
Cronkite. America’s lifestyle 
was being changed by tech- 
nology. The newspaper re- 
mained on the breakfast table, 
but the evening easychair was 
planted squarely in front of 
the television set. 

The Star was toppled from 
its overstuffed throne. 

Eugene Meyer turned over a 
rising Post to his son-in-law 
Philip Graham. A lawyer with 
no journalistic experience, 
Graham had married Kathar- 
ine Meyer—the only one of 
Meyer’s five children who was 
interested in the newspaper 
business. The son-in-law im- 
mediately began building up 
the company. In 1961, Gra- 
ham bought Newsweek in a 
brilliantly constructed deal: 
only $75,000 cash changed 
hands. 

When Phil Graham died in 
1963, his wife, Katharine, 
assumed the leadership of The 
Washington Post Company. 
While she was still trying to 
learn her new job, she took 
Newsweek’s Washington bur- 
eau chief, Ben Bradlee, to 
lunch at the F-Street club. She 
asked him more or less what he 
wanted to do with the rest of 
his life. ‘‘If you ask me,’’ 
Bradlee said, ‘‘I’d rather be 
managing editor of The 
Washington Post than 





anything in the world. I’d give 
my left one for the job.”’ 

Mrs. Graham was looking 
for a new managing editor to 
revitalize the now prosperous 
but somewhat flabby paper. 
Soon Bradlee was installed at 
the Post as deputy managing 
editor. If he worked out in his 
position, it was understood 
that in time he would get the 
top job. And Al Friendly, then 
managing editor, would be 
retired. 

Only Al Friendly was in no 
hurry to go. There mighi have 
been a long civil war if it had 
not been for Walter Lipp- 
mann. The columnist’s wife 
had attended Miss Chapin’s 
school with Bradlee’s mother: 
they shared the school’s high- 
jump record. One day, Walter 
Lippmann and Al Friendly 
went to lunch together. Lipp- 
mann told Friendly: ‘‘You 
shouldn’t be an administrator 
all your life. You ought to 
start writing again.”’ 

Friendly was persuaded to 
step down. Just 90 days after 
joining The Washington Post, 
Bradlee was named managing 
editor. He had been brought in 
to do for the Post what 
Bellows was later brought in to 
do for the Szar: brighten it up. 

Bradlee went on a by-line 
buying spree, hiring Ward 
Just, Nicholas von Hoffman, 
David Broder, Haynes John- 


son and Sally Quinn. 





Bellowing Bellows 








At the end of 1974, The 
Washington Post, the fat man 
of the nation’s capital, 
reported that The Washington 
Star, the thin man, had lost 
$15.5 million over the past 
four years. The paper was put 
on the market. Joe L. Allbrit- 
ton, a Houston multimillion- 
aire who had more money than 
social or political cachet, 
bought the dimming Srar. 

When Jim Bellows joined 
the Star, he told Allbritton 
that the competition was going 
to be rough. ‘‘It’s the only way 
to go about this,’’ the new 
editor told the new publisher. 
*“*You can’t have a pact be- 
tween the two papers when 
you’re the underdog. You’ve 
got to be talked about.”’ 

But it took Bellows a while 
to realize that the best way to 
get talked about was to print 
what people talked about— 
gossip.When Bellows arrived in 
Washington,he was asked if he 
was going to start a gossip col- 
umn in the Star like the one 
Joyce Haber wrote for The 
Los Angeles Times. He said, 
‘“‘No, Washington’s too so- 
phisticated.’’ Then he went to 
some Washington parties that 
seemed to run entirely on 
gossip. He changed his mind 





about Washington’s sophisti- 
cation. And started Ear. 

Bellows also made other 
changes to brighten the Star. 
He wanted to hire the coun- 
try’s best cartoonist, so he 
called Oliphant in Chicago. 
The cartoonist came to see 
him. Oliphant let it drop that 
he had recently talked to 
Bradlee. The Post editor had 
promised to hire Oliphant— 
when and if he ever replaced 
Herblock. Bellows made Oli- 
phant a better offer. And the 
cartoonist accepted. It was a 
double victory for the Star’s 
editor: Bellows had gained a 
great cartoonist and he had 
cost Bradlee a great cartoonist. 
The victory was even sweeter 
when Oliphant did a cartoon 
of Bradlee forcing Post 
employees to buy autographed 
copies of his book, Conversa- 
tions with Kennedy. 

Then Ear heard that the 
police were reserving a parking 
place for the Fun Couple out- 
side their northwest Washing- 
ton home. There is no reason 
to believe the story was true. 
Bradlee called Bellows to 
complain. One source told me 
that a Post reporter went in to 
see Bradlee because she was 
writing a story on protected 
parking places. She asked 
Bradlee if the Ear item was 
true. According to my source, 
he said he would fire her if she 
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ust was the color of the Sky. 
Dust was the color of the town. 


The young sheriff moved toward the railway platform, 
pausing only to wipe his moist palms on his holsters. 


He watched the Union Pacific engine hurtle around the 
bend and screech to a clanging, hissing stop. Silently, 
the Dalton boys swung from the train onto the station 
platform. Suddenly the sheriff found himself staring down 
the barrels of three shotguns. The street behind him was 
empty but for the dust. 


There was no turning for help. 


As his hands crept slowly toward his gun belt he knew 
he had to say it now or forever hold his peace. A crooked 
smile played about the corners of his mouth, as he drawled, 
“Boys, I want you to hear me and hear me good. Just 
remember, that Xerox is a registered trademark of Xerox 
Corporation and, as a brand name, should be used only 
to identify its products and services.’ 
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Yochi Okamoto 


Did D.C. police reserve a parking space for Fun Couple Ben and Sally? Bellows put Ear on 


the case. Left: Ear reporters Louise Lague and Diane McLellan. 





wrote the parking story. 

That’s unconfirmed. What 
is confirmed is that Bradlee 
has promised to fire anyone at 
the Post caught leaking to Ear. 
Still the Fun Couple items con- 
tinue. 

Last summer, Ear heard 
Bradlee and Quinn were buy- 
ing a place in the Hamptons. 
They weren’t. The Fun Couple 
got mad. 

One morning, Ear saw a car 
belonging to Toni Bradlee, the 
editor’s ex-wife, in front of the 
Fun Couple’s house. It turned 
out that one of Bradlee’s 
children had come over for 
breakfast. Bradlee called 
Bellows and said: ‘‘Let’s leave 
the kids out of it.’’ Bellows 
agreed. He talked to his 
writers and told them to close 
their ears to gossip about the 
Bradlee children. 

Just before Christmas, Mike 
Royko, the Chicago colum- 
nist, wrote a column about 
homosexuals in sports. The 
piece had been provoked by 
reporting on gay athletes that 
ran in the Star, so Bellows 
wanted to run what Royko had 
written. The problem was the 
Post owned the rights to 
Royko’s columns. So Bellows 
called Bradlee and _ said, 
**You’re not going to run the 
Royko column. Will you sell it 
to us?’’ Bellows knew the Post 
would not want a column 
based on the Srar’s jour- 
nalism. 

Bradlee said he wanted to 
think about it. When he called 


back, he said he was willing to 
sell the Royko column for the 
following price: (a) The Star 
would have to agree to 
acknowledge in print that the 
piece was published courtesy 
of The Washington Post. And 
(b) Bellows would have to pro- 
mise not to run Bradlee items 
in Ear for a month. 

It was a deal. 
Done. 

One month to the day later, 
on January 22, 1976, Ear 
printed a nothing item about 
the Fun Couple dining with 
Barbara Howar at the Calvert 
Cafe. But the squib was 
enough to give The Ear a 
chance to say: ‘‘Hi, Ben.’’ 

During the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, Ear ran an 
item on a particularly exclusive 
party given by Newsweek. It 
said the celebrities stood 
around speculating on the 
answer to this question: If a 
bomb were to fall on the 
building, who would be in the 
lead of the news stories? The 
item named many of the 
famous names in attendance. 

Art Buchwald later kidded 
Bradlee, ‘‘You were at the 
lunch. Why weren’t you in 
Ear?’’ 

The man who hated to be in 
Ear seemed to have been 
snubbed by Ear. Did he mind? 

Bradlee responded, ‘‘Lousy 
newspaper.”’ 


Done and 








A Star Is Reborn? 


Under Bellows the financial- 








ly troubled Washington Star is 
less troubled. Advertising rev- 
enue is up 19 per cent. Circula- 
tion is up almost 30 per cent— 
home deliveries are up by 
30,000. Based on these figures, 
the Star’s promotion depart- 
ment likes to say it is the 
‘fastest growing newspaper in 
the country.’’ At the same 
time, the paper has been work- 
ing to reduce costs—largely by 
trimming its payroll. There 
are, for example, 40 fewer 
people on the Star’s editorial 
staff than there were six 
months ago. 

The Post inadvertently 
helped the Star in one of its 
moments of greatest need. 
‘*We got exposure during their 
problems,’’ Bellows says. He 
means the Post’s pressmen’s 
strike helped the Star. 

Bellows believes the Star is 
‘*a good deal healthier’ than it 
was when he took over. Before 
Bellows, the Star received only 
30 per cent of the money spent 
on newspaper advertising in 
Washington. After Bellows, 
the Star’s share of the city’s 
newspaper advertising dollars 
is up to 33 per cent. As Bellows 
says, ‘‘We’re moving in the 
right direction, but you can’t 
run a newspaper on a third of 
the market.”’ 

Another way of saying the 
Star is healthier is simply to 
say it is less sick. Meanwhile, 
The Washington Post keeps 
rolling along, making well 
over $10 million a year. 

The competition for stories 





is a little more even. The Post, 
of course, beat the Star and 
everyone else on Watergate, 
but that was before Bellows 
came to Washington. During 
the current presidential cam- 
paign, the Star’s Jack Ger- 
mond has beaten the Post 
singlehandedly. Germond is 
not only a graceful writer but a 
prescient reporter. He saw the 
Jimmy Carter phenomenon 
coming before anyone else 
did—as Carter himself often 
points out. If the Star is win- 
ning the political reporting 
war, however, the Post con- 
tinues to win the scoops war. 
Their latest victory came in 
breaking the Wayne Hays sex 
scandal. 

Jimmy Breslin, who has 

worked for both editors, says, 
‘*How the hell are they gonna 
get along? Ben has the publici- 
ty and Jim has the talent.’’ 
Both are extremely talented, 
but they focus their talent on 
different targets. Bellows is in- 
terested in how people live, in 
how they run their homes; the 
only home Bradlee is_ in- 
terested in is the President’s. 
Bellows’s innovations at the 
Star have mostly been in the 
field of soft mews: Ear, a 
front-page Q-and-A every day 
that often deals with lifestyles, 
**Focus,’’ a daily column that 
is as likely to concentrate on 
cancer as on politics, a new 
Sunday magazine scheduled to 
appear this month called 
Home Life. Bradlee has made 
his reputation by driving his 
reporters to break big hard- 
news stories. Bellows wants to 
change people’s lives; Bradlee 
wants to change the govern- 
ment. 
Jim Bellows has one more 
idea having to do with how 
people lead their lives that he 
has yet to introduce—he is still 
looking for a writer. He wants 
to start a continuing Washing- 
ton soap opera in the Star. He 
hopes to tell the story of a 
sophisticated Washington 
street. A street inhabited by, 
say, a prominent politician, a 
houseful of Capitol Hill secre- 
taries, and a sprinkling of 
journalists. 

Perhaps the street where the 
Fun Couple live. ey 











ABOUT THAT 
ENEMIES LIST... 





Memo Tracks ‘“Troublemakers’’ 
And ‘‘Disloyal’’ Staffers 





Post editors deny lists exist. 





BY PHILIP NOBILE 

Does The Washington Post 
have its own internal enemies 
list? Ben Bradlee, the paper’s 
executive editor, denies it. So 
does managing editor Howard 
Simons. Yet lists of ‘‘disloyal’’ 
staffers and other ‘‘trouble- 
makers’’ were proposed in a 
confidential memo addressed 
to Bradlee and Simons from 
former deputy managing edi- 
tor Bob Baker. The three-page 
memo was dated September 
26, 1975, and noted 16 deci- 
sions made by the Post’s 
editors at the Southampton 
Princess Hotel in Bermuda 
during their annual ‘‘Pug- 
wash’”’ conference. 

Most of the points involved 
ordinary executive concerns, 
but point 14 was different. It 
reads as follows: 

Department heads _ will 

submit to the Managing 

Editor lists of staffers 

who have not been pro- 

perly recognized for 
superior performance. 

Lists of staffers who are 

non-producers also will be 

submitted as well as the 
names of those staffers 
who are disloyal to the 

Post and who are trouble- 

makers. [Italics mine] 

‘*It’s the ugliest manifesta- 
tion of the management’s ef- 
forts to control reporters,’’ 
remarks one particularly of- 
fended Post man. Bob Wood- 
ward doubts any lists were ac- 
tually compiled and is hor- 
rified even by the suggestion. 
For the sake of balance, 
though not in defense, Wood- 
ward mentions that the Post 
has a large problem with staf- 
fers who aren’t doing their 





Philip Nobile is a senior editor 
of MORE and a contributing 
editor of Esquire. 





jobs. ‘*There are a number of 
reporters,’’ he says, ‘‘who 
can’t be told what to do for 
reasons of age, status, etc. 
Stars simply go off and write 
what they like. I’ve heard lots 
of reporters’ complaints and I 
think it’s apologizing for their 
own inadequacies.”’ 

‘*It’s hardly a secret that the 
Post is not a happy place,”’ 
remarks Nicholas von Hoff- 
man, who found himself drop- 
ped from the staff in July. 
Point 11 of the Pugwash 
Memorandum had called for 
“tthe status of Nicholas von 
Hoffman ... to be changed 
from a columnist occupying a 
Style staff position to that of a 





syndicated columnist.’’ 
Bradlee complained that he 
hadn’t seen his featured Style 
columnist (whom he stole 
from the Chicago Daily News 
in 1966) in a year and a half. 
“1 don’t think Nick’s inter- 
ested in the Post anymore,”’ 
Bradlee told the Washington- 
ian magazine in July. ‘‘So I’m 
not so interested in him.”’ 

Still, the question nags: 
Does the Post have an enemies 
list? Bob Woodward puts the 
question somewhat different- 
ly. ‘‘Everybody makes mis- 
takes,’’ says Woodward of the 
proposal to fashion an enemies 
list. ‘‘What is really interesting 
is how they react afterwards. 
It’s not the crime, it’s the 
cover-up. I think the editors 
will admit it was a mistake.”’ 

Woodward was partially 
right. Simons confesses that 
number 14 wasn’t ‘‘the 
world’s greatest suggestion’’ 
and Bradlee calis it ‘‘odious.”’ 
But neither can recall even 
entertaining the disloyalty 
matter in Bermuda or reading 
Baker’s memo _ afterwards. 
Thus no list, they say, was ever 
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requested or received. 

Bob Baker, whom Ben 
Bradlee described as ‘‘the con- 
science of the Post,’’ quit the 
paper in July to become man- 
aging editor of the Fredericks- 
burg (Va.) Freelance Star. 
Baker fails to recall the precise 
origins of the disloyalty clause. 
“‘The choice of the word may 
have been mine,”’ he says, ‘‘or 
it may have been a quote. . . .I 
am not denying that the speci- 
fic word ‘disloyal’ was not 
used.”’ 


Simons says he would con- 
sider the person who leaked 
the memo disloyal because 
that person meant to embar- 
rass the editors of the Post. ‘‘I 
think there are people on the 
staff,’’ he says, ‘‘who would 
like to hurt the Post. They’d 
like to leave but can’t afford 
to.”’ 

‘*I’m an agnostic,’’ remarks 
a Post reporter, upon weighing 
the collective amnesia of the 
editors against Baker’s exact 
language in Point 14. ‘‘Even if 
they did discuss disloyalty, 
how could they ever admit it?”’ 

w 
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The confidential memo below presumably was taken from 
a file here and given to Philip Nobile of MORE magazine. 


i ge a lene er nn | 
Item 14 is the one item that interests Nobile, and 


more particularly the word "disloyal." 


I, for one, don't remember the use of the word "disloyal" ] 
in Bermuda, but that doesn't mean it wasn't used there. 
be sure, we talked about non-producers, especially the burden 
they place on their colleagues and their editors. 
talked about troublemakers, or, as they also were character- 
By this, we meant those few persons 
who wittingly upset the staff by spreading false rumors. 
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Managing editor Howard Simons recently posted this letter on the bulletin board that said, 
“*Since Nobile and MORE have a copy [of the memo], Ben and I invite you to read it in full.” 
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CAN THIS 48%4-INCH 
KID MAKE YOU EAT 
CAKE FOR BREAKFAST? 





ITT Thinks So, And Is Betting $3 Million 
And The Hostess Bakeshop On It 





Doug McKeon beats out the best of New York’s child models. 





BY ALAN LEVENSTEIN In a reception area on the 28th 
floor of One Astor Plaza in New York are half-a-dozen little 
boys between the ages of eight and eleven. Most have red or 
blond hair; several have at least a few freckles. They are quiet 
children, occupied with comic books and with socializing with 
each other. Their mothers, too, are quiet, pleasantly affable 
with one another, politely upbeat with anyone who addresses 
them. 

Yet the boys and their mothers are locked in a competition 
with a prize of perhaps as much as $18,000, and no one knows 
for sure what factors will influence the awarding of that prize. 
In a few minutes, each little boy will go into a room with a 


will pretend to be seduced into eating breakfast by the presence 
on the kitchen table of a cinnamon doughnut. Each little boy 
has been given a script, and the one who does the best job of 
pretending, or looks the cutest, or the hungriest, or the most ac- 
ceptable to a large cross-section of Middle Americans, or who 
resembles most closely the man and woman who will pretend to 
be his father and mother, will get to spend an entire schoolday 
in a film studio in an old loft building in the East 80’s, eating 
countless doughnuts, until everyone is sure that he has done it 
in a way that a lot of other people will like. 

And he will then get all that money. 

For the children reading comic books and chatting here this 
hot June afternoon are child models, working children, and 
they are very different from you and me: they are younger. In 
most respects, however, they are like anyone else who works for 
a living, willing if passive participants in a system that is largely 
beyond their control or anyone else’s, their success or failure 
determined by arcane and arbitrary principles, taking their 
licks, making a few bucks, and identifying themselves in toto 
with the process, if not the product, that puts the money in 
their, or their mothers’, bank accounts. Soon, one of them will 
have a job, the others won’t, and life, even for their mothers, 
will go on. 

In 1975, according to its annual report, ITT had a pretty 
good year. Total sales and revenues, before overhead, taxes, 
fines, and the other costs of doing business, came to just under 
$14 billion. Fortune places it as number 11 among the 500 
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largest industrial corporations, down from number 10 a year 
ago. Of this $14 billion about 10 per cent, or $1.416 billion, is 
accounted for by the food products division of ITT, whose 
largest component, at $1.1 billion, is ITT-Continental. Among 
the divisions of ITT-Continental are Wonder Bread, Wonder 
Snack Foods, Morton Frozen Foods, Pearson Candy, ITT— 
Gwaltney Meats, and Hostess Cake. 

The Hostess name is applied to two product lines. There are 
the child-oriented snacks or Snack Cakes and there are the 
baked goods meant for the whole family. This line is familiarly 
known as The Bakeshop . . . a bakeshop so big and so heavily 


| promoted that the frequently investigated ITT classifies its an- 
videotape camera, some lights and four or five grown-ups, and | 


nual volume of business and its advertising budget as confiden- 
tial information. (Industry sources, however, reveal its 1975 
ad budget as $3 million.) 

Hostess’s advertising agency is Ted Bates & Co. Ted Bates 
also handles most of the rest of ITT-Continental; Grey Adver- 
tising has the relatively small Morton Frozen Foods and Braun 
Baking business. Bates has had the account since the agency 
was founded 36 years ago. Before that, when the Continental 
Baking account was at BBDO, Ted Bates himself was the ac- 
count man. 

Once known as the only agency that had never lost an ac- 
count, Ted Bates’s eminence dates from the presidency of 
Rosser Reeves, author of Reality in Advertising and the man 
largely credited with putting hammers in heads for Anacin and 
chocolate messes in palms for M&M’s, and erecting an invisible 
shield of Gardol between a hurtling fastball and the front of 
your television screen. Having invented—or, at least, named— 
the Unique Selling Proposition or USP, which is that property 
or quality of one product which makes it different and, 
presumably, better than the competition, Reeves retired from 
Bates with a great deal of money and a ten-year non-compete 
clause. His agency has continued his success, working for 
clients like Colgate-Palmolive, Bristol-Myers, Carter-Wallace, 
Marx Toys, Maybelline, Ocean Spray Cranberries and Stan- 
dard Brands, and spending on their behalf advertising budgets 
totalling $604 million. The gross income of Ted Bates is about 
$85 million. By ITT’s standards, that isn’t much, but it’s 
enough to make Bates the number five advertising agency in the 
world. 

On the walls of Bates’ reception rooms, the following legend 
appears: 
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Ted Bates & Co. speaks 
advertising to a billion people 
in a dozen languages 

all over the world. 

Every day. 

Last year, ITT-Continental 
asked Ted Bates to take a new 
look at The Bakeshop. Up to 
that time, advertising had 
presented the product line in a 
bland fashion, talking about 
‘*fresh wholesome Hostess’’ in 
a series of stand-up commer- 
cials delivered by Redbook- 
sweet Ann Blyth. The commer- 
cials provided little rationale 
for buying the sweet, starchy 
stuff when more _ nutritious 
foods were demanding an 
ever-increasing proportion of 
the housewife’s escalating 
food budget. And the image 
presented by Blyth, herself 
once a child actress (Babes on 
Swing Street, Mildred Pierce) 
bore little relation to the 
lifestyle and needs of a 1976 
audience. Consequently, Con- 
tinental saw the need both for 
a stronger, more persuasive 
presentation of their brand, 
and for a fresher, more rele- 
vant ‘‘creative executive.”’ 

With expendables like The 
Bakeshop, there is little dif- 
ficulty getting them consumed 
once they are even out of the 
cellophane. The problem is in 
getting the mother to buy them 
in the first place. And a 
mother’s scrutiny of the real 
value of her _ purchases 
becomes more intense as an 
economy tightens. For the last 
couple of years mothers have 
been looking harder at the 
value delivered by the pur- 
chases they have made, to the 
degree that establishing a solid 
price/value image for their 
products has become a top- 
priority assignment for 
marketers of nonessential 
packaged items; it is likely to 
remain so until such time as 
discretionary spending re- 
bounds to its pre-recession 
growth rate. Providing the 
homemaker with a strong, 
believable reason to buy is not 
Hostess’s problem exclusively, 
but certainly the new position- 
ing of the Bakeshop had to 
give that reason why. 

(The Hostess problem is just 








the reverse of the problems 
faced by Campbell’s Soup, 
which everyone buys because 
its price/value image is very 
high. But consumption in the 
home is less than desired. 
Hence, Campbell’s years and 
years of serving suggestions 
and recipe advertising.) 

The repositioning strategy 
agreed on was to associate The 
Bakeshop’s doughnuts and 
crumbcakes and honeybuns 
with an important meal, to get 
women to think of them as an 
intrinsic part of the breakfast 
scene. If they could be given 
the same value as cold cereal, 
for example, that would give a 
customer sufficient rationale 
for bringing home a few thou- 
sand calories worth from the 
supermarket. To provide the 
client with a full range of com- 
mercial ideas from which to 
choose, the assignment of 
coming up with a new creative 
approach was thrown open to 
the entire creative department 
of Ted Bates. 

One of the copywriters 
asked to participate in the 
competition was Pat Stokes, a 
sympathetic, intelligent young 
woman whose regular account 
is another Continental pro- 
duct—Wonder Bread. Like 
most good copywriters, Stokes 
is a committed organization 
person and strong advocate of 
‘ther’? brands. ‘‘Our breads 
are superior,’’ she says. And 
even though she knows that 
the Hostess line is just about 
identical to a great many other 
brands of packaged cakes, 
ITT-Continental is ‘‘so fussy 
about freshness I’m_ sure 
they’re better.’’ In her judg- 
ment, The Bakeshop ‘‘is at 
least as good as anybody 
else’s, if not better.”’ 

It was more than Stokes’s 
brand loyalty that made her an 
effective writer on this project. 
She knows her audience. 
Herself a mother of two—and 
the aunt of a child model—she 
sympathizes with the women 
who buy these products. 

‘‘There’s Mrs. Housewife 
with everyone leaving her in 
the morning,’’ she says. ‘‘If 
there was only something she 
could do to make them hang 





around the kitchen a little 
while longer, something she 
could give them so _ they 
wouldn’t disappear quite so 
quickly, leaving her all alone. 
And what could be better than 
a nice crumbcake?’’ 

Inventing a problem for 
which your product is the un- 
ique solution is a device that 
has been used with success by 
many advertisers, particularly 
by those whose product is only 
marginally different from the 
competition. Identifying your 
brand with a real or perceived 
dilemma, or a dilemma which 
has never before been iden- 
tified, gives you access to your 
customer’s mind—and purse. 
Halitosis, the disease created 
by Listerine mouthwash, and 
Protein 21 shampoo’s ‘‘friz- 
zies’’ are classic examples of 
the invention of a problem in 
order to sell the solution. 

Stokes’s creative effort—the 
winner of the exploratory—is 
a series of slice-of-life com- 
mercials, all of which build to 
the slogan line ‘‘Keep ’em 
home for breakfast with 
Hostess.’’ In each spot, a child 
is about to skip breakfast for 
some pressing reason and is 
deterred from doing so by a 
Hostess product; simultane- 
ously, the child’s father, who 
would like to pass up break- 
fast, too, is kept from doing so 
by a second Hostess product. 
In the first commercial of the 
campaign, the kid is rushing to 
cover a friend’s paper route 
and the father announces he 
has an unusually long drive to 
his construction job. 

In the second commercial of 
the campaign, a_ teenager’s 
faulty alarm clock has caused 
her to be in a hurry and the 
father has an early business 
meeting. With the help of 
Hostess, none of the four gets 
as far as the door and the 
mother finds herself sur- 
rounded by break fast-lovers. 

‘Keep ’em home for 
breakfast with Hostess.”’ 

Once Pat Stokes realized the 
campaign was going to run 
and would, eventually, have to 
be extended or ‘‘pooled out’’ 
with additional commercials, 
she began keeping a list of the 





excuses kids use, when they 
want to get out of doing 
something. 

A pet turtle is involved in 
what she_ proprietarily 
describes as ‘‘the third in a 
pool of commercials which 
have done very well for us.”’ 


BOY 
(RUSHING THROUGH 
KITCHEN) 

No breakfast for me, Mom. 

My turn to feed the class 

turtle. 

(HE SPOTS THE 
HOSTESS 
DOUGHNUTS) 

Hey! Cinnamon doughnuts! 
(HE SITS DOWN TO 
BREAKFAST: JUICE, 
CEREAL, MILK) 


DAD 
(RUSHING THROUGH 
KITCHEN) 
Traffic’s all tied up. I’ll get 
coffee later. 
(STOPPING IN HIS 
TRACKS) 
Do I smell crumbcake? 


ANNOUNCER 
(VOICE OVER) 
Funny how people with no 
time for breakfast often find 
time when breakfast means 
Hostess. 
(TWO LINES OF 
PRODUCT SELL 
FOLLOW, VARYING 
WITH THE PRODUCTS 
FEATURED IN THE 
COMMERCIAL.) 


BOY 
Can I have my doughnut 
now? 


MOTHER 
(PLEASED) 
Are you sure the turtle can 
wait? 


ANNOUNCER 
(VOICE OVER) 
Keep ’em home for breakfast 
with Hostess. 


Drawing on her personal ex- 
perience and her training as a 
copywriter, Stokes has written 
a commercial that has some 
sincerity and warmth and that 
provides an effective vehicle 
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for the new positioning of the | 


| brand. All it needs is the kid. 


*‘One child will bring that | 


thing to life,’’ Stokes says. 
Continental and Bates have 


given the new commercial an | 
| air-date of October, a produc- | 
| tion budget of $49,000 and a | 


| shooting schedule. The direc- 


| tor will be Phil Landeck of | 
Directors’ Circle, who shot the | 


| other two spots in the cam- 


paign. The producer will be | 
Bates staffer Ed Yuhas. And | 
Nancy Fields of Bates’s casting | 
department has put out the call | 


for a boy, eight to ten. 


There are a thousand or 
more children pictured in The 
Players’ Guide, a telephone- 
book-sized directory of actors 
used by casting people. There 
are perhaps 2,000 more chil- 
dren who are not listed. Many 
of them are represented by the 
20 or 30 ‘‘managers’’ who pur- 
port to handle the total careers 
of their underage charges, 

their justification for levying a 
| commission in excess of the 
ten per cent to which agents 
are limited by law. But in New 


York there are only four or | 
oF . | 
five agents who are recognized | 


specialists in child talent. 


Monica Stuart of the Wil- | 
liam Schuller talent agency is | 


one of them. Monica has her 
own criteria for the children 
she will work with. Her first 
source of new talent is the 
voluminous mail she receives 
daily. Everyone writes to 
her—relatives of kids already 
in the business, relatives of 
people who work for ad agen- 
cies, mothers who have first 
written to magazines featuring 
kids and who have been re- 
ferred to Stuart by a friendly 
editor. ‘‘In the last few years, 
the world has become so hip,’’ 
Stuart explains. ‘‘A mother 
who would never have thought 
of it now has it within her 
grasp.”’ 

Stuart sees only those 
children who seem to her to 
have a chance of success— 
those who are small for their 
age (a seven-year-old’s reading 
skills in a five-year-old’s body 
is highly desirable), whose 
mothers are free to take them 





Monica Stuart, an agent specializing in child talent, savs the 
| natural look in kids is what sells today. Kids can also be ‘‘fun- 
ny-looking,’’ she adds, ‘‘but not weird.”’ Kathryn Abbe 








around to agencies as often as 
necessary, whose travel time 
from home into Manhattan is 
brief. A couple of times a 
month, she sees 40 to 50 in a 
one-day marathon, which 
enables her to compare a 
number of children of the 
same age and sex and which 
gives her a chance to test a 
quality which would otherwise 
remain unknown: the kids’ 
stamina, as revealed by their 
behavior after hours of 
waiting time. ‘‘I’m concerned 
with the next five years of that 
kid’s life,’’ Stuart says. 

She interviews them without 
their mothers. And although 
she insists that older children 
be able to read lines well, her 
canny requirements are more 
like those of a personnel 
manager than a_ theatrical 
director: she wants kids who 





are gregarious, 
answer questions and offer in- 
formation, kids who do not 
have a tell-tale New York ac- 
cent. As among success-bound 
adults, ‘‘Beauty is a plus but 
it’s not necessary. They can be 
funny-looking, but not 
weird.”’ 

Stuart’s skill at analyzing 
the needs of the market has 
paid off. Her roster of mop- 
pets now includes the 
McMillan family—William, 
Andrew, and Merry Kate— 
who, among them, have up- 
wards of a dozen commercials 
on the air including those for 
which William has provided 
the off-camera voice. Regina 
Scott, a beautiful teenager, has 
been with Monica for years; 
her current commercials are 
for Burger King, Campbell’s 
Soup, and Johnson & John- 


| McGriff, 
| popular 
| done 





| the off-beat and got ugly. 


| **Now 


| are 
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son’s baby shampoo. Eric | 
one of the most | 
black models, has | 
15S or 20 commercials 
through Stuart, and he is only 
ten years old. 

Stuart describes a cycle of | 
fashion in kids’ looks very 
much like that of the adult 
world. In the ’50’s, a stylized 
child whose beauty was almost 
otherworldly was in great de- 
mand. Carol Lynley, Sandra 


| Dee, littlhe Tuesday Weld were 


the angelic children seen in | 
magazine advertisements in | 
those days. (There were fewer 
TV commercials produced 


| then, and kids were seldom 
| used as the main character or | 


spokesman.) | 

‘In the ’60’s we moved to | 
Scrawny, pasty-faced Larry | 
Bleidner was a °60’s kid; so | 
was gnomish Mason Reese. 
we’re moving back | 
from ugly to real,”’ she asserts. 


| ‘*There’s not a child on a com- 

| mercial today who you'd say | 
| was 
| Stuart, 


really gorgeous.’’ To | 
the friendly-looking | 
kids in the McDonald’s spots 
‘‘treal.”’ Even Bridget 
Breen, the five-year-old in the 
Earth Born baby shampoo 
commercial, is ‘‘real-looking, 
not a porcelain doll.”’ 

Producer Ed Yuhas, a wiry | 


| knot of competence, tells what | 
who will | 


‘real’? is to him. ‘‘Freckles,’’ | 


| he says, ‘‘that’s a kid. It con- | 
| jures up images of Norman 
| Rockwell, 
| the baseball hat askew— it’s a 
| kid!’ 


Midwest America, | 


Phil Landeck, prematurely 
grey and dressed for the veldt, 
describes the kid he wants to 
direct. ‘‘You really need a kid 
who’s a natural. If he’s a 
natural and you catch him 
after they’ve done two or three 
commercials, before they’ve 
gotten blasé—physiologically 
and everything else, they’re at 
that moment—it’s magic. 
They don’t last long.’’ 

Pat Stokes is practical about 
the kids who get the jobs. 
‘‘There’s something sort of 
very all-American-looking 
about a red-headed, freckle- 
faced kid. It’s Huckleberry 
Finn! It’s what we all think of 
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as America ... You know, 
you’ll never see a really 
Italian-looking kid in a com- 
mercial. You’ll see black kids 
because we mix them. But 
you’ll see the blond kid and it 
also depends on the client. A 
lot of clients are WASP and 
they want children that look 
like their children! 

“The kind of kid who is 
generally cast,’’ she concludes, 
‘tthe kind of kid who still 
dominates the kid business is 
Irish, and usually red-haired. 
With the Irish families, there’s 
usually more than one kid do- 
ing commercials and there’s 
something— they tend not to 
get spoiled .. . They cast the 
same kind of kids for Colgate 
that we do for Continental. 
The same kind of kids for Tri- 
dent.’’ 

Rosemary Brian, a talent 
agent somewhere west of Ethel 
Merman and east of Lucille 
Ball, jangles her bracelets and 
says of Irish kids, ‘‘I can 
honestly say that they prac- 
tically run this business.”’ 

Brian’s waiting room is full 
today, as it is most days. ‘‘Do 
you work?’’ she asks a mother 
of two. ‘‘You’re free to run?”’ 

The woman has no job that 
would interfere with her hunt- 
ing for work for her children. 

Brian doesn’t think much of 
today’s mothers. ‘‘The genera- 
tion I raised,’’ she says, ‘‘have 
had almost everything and 
they keep on expecting every- 
thing.’ They don’t show up. 
They call in sick. They don’t 
run their kids around like 
Rosemary Brian did. It was 
different in her day, when she 
took her two boys from ad 
agency to ad agency, looking 
for work in live television com- 
mercials. Then Mary Ellen 
White, a former commercial 
producer, opened a talent 
agency and gave Brian a job 
hustling other people’s kids as 
well as her own. 

And, although that was a 
long time ago and Rosemary’s 
getting on, she still comes into 
her little Lexington Avenue of- 
fice on the stickiest day of the 
summer to tell the father of a 
beautiful eight-year-old who 
lisps badly and cannot read a 











THE KIDDIE PERSUADERS 
Origins: The Sexless Angels 





TIME. TO RE-TIRE 





It happened at 3 A.M., the morning of July 3, 
1906. Ad agency artist Burr E. Griffin woke up with 
a vision of a yawning child in pajamas holding a tire 
in one hand and a candle in the other. The vision and 
the slogan ‘‘Time to Re Tire’’ became one of the 
most widely known trademarks and roadside icons in 
American history, the infant symbol of the infant 
auto age. The effectiveness of such a powerful image 
of childhood security may have much to do with the 
insecurity and terror it evokes by implication. 


The ’50’s: Freckles and Lolita 


Norman Rockwell’s classic red- 


Yes, the pre-Raphaelite 
painters worshipped the 
angelicized child, but even 
they disowned Sir John 
Millais for going overboard 
at times; and the simpering 
bathos of ‘‘Bubbles’’ here 
seems to be just what they 
had in mind. Nevertheless, 
the saintly child of ‘‘Bub- 
bles’’ turned out to be a 
powerhouse soap salesman 
for a society that placed 
cleanliness next to godliness. 
By the way, is Bubbles a girl 
or a boy? Sooner ask the sex 
of the angels. 


haired, freckled child, the symbol, 


perhaps even the origin, of the 


long-time dominance of red-haired, 


freckled kids in advertising. Note 
the freckle pattern: idealized 


freckled boys can have freckles all 


over their face. For some reason, 
the preferred freckle pattern for 


girls is across the upper cheekbones 


and bridge of the nose only. Why 


did red hair and freckles usurp the 
stainless white-skinned blondes of 


Fisk and Millais? It’s a vigorous, 
bucolic innocence supplanting the pale, sheltered purity of 
the pre- Raphaelite. An optimistic assertion that exposure to 
the elements leaves one freckled—not stained—by experience. 


This 1952 appearance on a TV amateur hour at 

age ten launched Carol Lynley on a highly successful child 
modeling career which included commercials for brassieres and 
mushroom soup. She and Tuesday Weld, another child model, 
presented a different version of the ’50’s child from Rockwell’s 
freckle-faces. Could they have been the inspiration for 
Nabokov when he wrote in Lolita of ‘‘this mixture of tender 
dreamy childishness and a kind of eerie vulgarity stemming 
from the snub-nosed creatures of ads and magazine pictures’’? 





Post ’60’s Kids: 
Eerie and Ethnic 


It’s just not true that 
Mason Reese is over the 
hill at age 10. You may 
not have seen him in 


any TV commercials 

for the past year and a 
half. But there’s an ex- 
planation, according to 


Mason’s mother Sonia. 
**He’s just been put on 
hold all this time be- 
cause of this pilot he 
was going to do that 
didn’t work out,’’ she 
says. 

But now he’s free 
again and will soon be 
reappearing as a 
spokeschild for the 
Dunkin Do-Nut 
Munchkins. 

But is it too late? 
Has the Mason Reese 
moment passed? He 
became a national sen- 
sation with his 1974 ap- 
pearance in the Under- 
wood Deviled Ham 
Spread ad as the kid 
who said ‘‘Borgas- 
mord’’ instead of 
‘*Smorgasbord.’’ Na- 
tional publicity, ap- 
pearances for Ralston, 
Raisin Bran, Frosty 
Thick Shakes followed, 
as did Clio awards and 
talk show host stints. 

All this success 
represented a culmina- 
tion of a trend away 
from the angelic to the 
idiosyncratic kid. A 
personality kid. A char- 
acter. The Howard 
Cosell of kids, perhaps. 

But suddenly the 


character kid is out, the 
natural look, Whole- 
Earth-organic-kid, is in. 
Does Mason Reese 
have the sheer star 
quality to beat the odds 
against odd kids these 
days? His mother 
thinks so. 
‘*People are always 
coming over to him 
asking him, ‘are you 
the movie star,’and yet 
he’s never been in the 
movies,’’ she marvels. 
‘*He must have that 
quality.’’ 

We asked Mason what 
he thought he had go- 
ing for him, why he 
had become such a suc- 
cess. ‘Well, I’m a kid. 
Kids have enthusiasm, 
liveliness and humor 
that adults sometimes 
lose.’’ But why you of 
all kids? ‘*Uh that. 
Well, I have these cute 
little cheeks. I’ve got 
red hair. I’m short. I’ve 
got these pudgy little 
cheeks. The red hair 
makes me distinct. A 
lot of redheaded kids 
are getting into com- 
mercials. I don’t want 
to brag, but I don’t 
remember seeing them 
before I went on. Of 
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course we didn’t have a 
color television until 
then.’’ 


AN 

Sure Levi’s Rye Bread 
introduced all colors of 
ethnic kids in their ‘‘You 
Don’t Have to Be Jewish 
to Love Levy’s’’ ad in the 
°60’s, but that’s not so 
daring if you’re a New 
York City bread. In 1972 
the Jack In The Box ham- 
burger drive-in chain took 
a daring gamble ona 
three-year-old black kid as 
its chief spokeschild. The 
campaign featuring Rod- 
ney eating a Jack-in-The- 
Box Jumbo Jackburger hit 
the jackpot—a reported 
$140 million sales increase 
for Jack in The Box and a 
$200,000 annual income 
for Rodney. 


The Shape of Kids To Come 


, at 5 

Robbie Rist, an up-and-coming child model in Los 
Angeles, has appeared so far in spots for Mc- 
Donald’s and American Dairy. Whoever is handling 
Robbie has a sharp eye for trend. In addition to the 
John Denver natural look in bangs and wire-rims, 
note Robbie’s rhinestone-studded denim shirt with its 
Country and Western accents. This kid should have 
no trouble developing into a natural Jimmy Carter 
kid if necessary. 


The best performance 

in the best commercial 

with kids ever made. Twelve- 
year-old Rebecca Cook plays 

a girl who’s just got a new set 
of braces. She’s shy and embar- 
rassed and closemouthed about it. 
Then—magic moment—a boy in 
her class displays a broad grin, 
revealing his braces to her. Then 
she smiles—a wonderful, relieved 
and delighted smile. Here is 
childhood cruelty, vulnerability, 
tenderness, romance all perfectly 
realized. Mutual disclosure. 
Post- Watergate openness. 

A genuine intimacy 

.—you show me yours, 

I’ll show you mine. 
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simple piece of dialogue, 
‘Lovely face and lovely hair 
are not enough. After six, it 
becomes talent. If she were to 
be dragged around and suffer 
rejection, it would be awful 
for her. I couldn’t send her 
out.”’ 


The first little boy comes in- 
to the Bates casting room. The 
videotape machine is whirring. 
Stokes, Nancy Fields, Landeck 
and Yuhas are expectant. The 
boy is blond, ten and Irish. He 
concentrates hard on his work, 
actually conveying a fair 
amount of enthusiasm for a 
product that is not even in the 
room, much less available for 
tasting. His performance has 
been videotaped; the boy is 
thanked and leaves. 

Ed Yuhas says, ‘‘He has the 
attitude—and a lot of the kids 
we get have that attitude—they 
want to do the job.”’ 

‘‘They want to make the 
money,’’ adds Pat Stokes. 

Nancy Fields comments on 
the child’s performance. ‘‘He 
is, in the whole market, above 
average.”’ 

The next little boy is a little 
shorter. He has red hair and 
freckles. He, too, is Irish. He 
has never done a commercial 
before and is a bit nervous. 
Phil Landeck works with him, 
patiently but straightforward- 
ly, kind without being patron- 
izing. Ed Yuhas is disap- 
pointed. ‘‘l expected more 
bubbles,’’ he comments. 

Nancy Fields evaluates this 
performance by a newcomer. 
‘*He’s going to make it,’’ she 
judges. 

The next little boy looks like 
Woody Allen. He _ races 
through the script with lots of 
set gestures and a very soft 
voice. He’s been in the 
business for some_ time. 
‘*Would you all like me to take 
off my glasses?’’ he asks. 

Nobody replies. 

A self-absorbed towhead 
follows and again demon- 
strates more enthusiasm for 
the invisible product than 
awareness of the slice-of-life 
situation. 

‘*‘When the right kid comes 
in, you know it,’’ Pat Stokes 





says. 

‘“‘Mr. Cool,’’ says Phil 
Landeck about the next kid, a 
sly number with deep bangs 
and the sincerity of a chorus 
gypsy. He is also Irish, a 
depraved altar boy. 

Two more, one Irish, one 
questionable, then a redhead 
in green and white who clearly 
has no understanding what- 
ever of the situation, since he 
reads ‘‘class turtle’’ as ‘‘glass 
turtle.’’ All three exhibit such 
enthusiasm for the product, 
however, that it is enough to 
make you want to go out and 
buy a couple of cases of 
crumbcakes. 

Three more boys, one of 
them too young to get the tim- 
ing right, one too professional 
and slick. Landeck and Yuhas 
remain patient, calm, in spite 
of an account executive’s in- 


shooting may be postponed 
because of package and design 
problems. 

Two more boys, one too 
young, one too old, both pret- 
ty effective, especially on the 
doughnut line. 

And, very late, four hours 
after the first audition, Doug 
McKeon arrives. He is Scottish 
and blond but looks Irish. His 
reading seems utterly guileless. 
He is not a child model audi- 
tioning for a commercial, he is 
a kid rushing off to feed the 
class turtle. On the first take, 
he’s got the job. 

Later, Phil Landeck screens 
his videotaped audition. ‘‘He’s 
the pro. I mean, there’s no 
question ... In terms of the 
eating and all the rest, he’ll 
stand up to it. I mean he is the 
pro. I don’t think he’s as cute, 
but he’s got all the responses.”’ 

He is the first child who can 
pull it all together with no 
seams showing, the first one 
who isn’t trying to sell you 
something. For that is what 
the other children had in com- 
mon; they were all pitching. 
And nobody had told them to 
do it! Landeck hadn’t, Yuhas 
hadn’t, their mothers hadn’t. 
They had arrived at the audi- 
tion, miniature grown-ups, 
had picked up the scripts and 
storyboards lying around the 








reception area, had read them 
over while their mothers flip- 
ped the pages of Cosmopoli- 
tan, and had come in to the 
audition and done what was 
expected of them. Just like Pat 
Stokes, they had been asked to 
compete with a bunch of their 
peers, and like everyone else in 
the marketing system, they 


| had kept their Irish eyes on the 


product. And the one who was 
able to do it without it showing 
got the job. 

Doug McKeon is more 
highly motivated than a Pon- 
tiac salesman, more deeply 
committed than Ralph Nader. 
‘*] learn more as I go along,”’ 
Doug says. ‘‘When you start in 
the business, you know, really, 
nothing. When I was about six 
or seven and made my ffirst 


| play, I learned... . I gota few 
| tips from the actors and I kept 
cursion with the news that the | 


on studying . . . As I keep go- 
ing along, I meet more and 
more and more and if I try out 
for a movie, I’ll do what they 
give me.”’ 

Doug already knows how to 
size up a scene, how to break it 
down into its component 
parts, how to dig out the re- 
cognizably human elements 
and let them carry him 
through. He did just that, with 
great calculation, for the 
Hostess audition. 

‘*Right there, in my mind I 
saw one of those scenes that 
you just take your coat, run 
out the door and don’t bother 
to have any breakfast and tell 
your mom some excuse... I 
didn’t think of the product, 
really. After I did that scene 
over, I just kept on thinking 
over, ‘What should I do?’... 
Put on my sack, put on my 
cap, go to the door, turn 
around ... See, sometimes I 
can’t picture all that in my 
mind so I ask the director if he 
can give me part by part and 
let me go over it when I have 
spare time ... As I kept on 
doing it, bit by bit and part by 
part, I realized what I was do- 
ing and I got familiar with it 
and I started doing it right.’’ 

Doug’s preoccupation with 
technique does not inhibit his 
observation of his audience. 
He knew he was late for the 





Hostess audition; one of the | 
most popular child models in | 
New York, he had already had | 
two auditions that day. 

‘*] ran up there and I was the 
last one there ... they were 
tired, they looked tired. I 
didn’t want to keep them too 
long and I just looked at the 
script and I thought the [other] 
boys had looked at it longer, 
and so maybe I thought they 
would have a better chance, so 
I just went through the script, 
and I said the lines, and they 
were happy! And I was happy 
because I thought they were 
happy.” 

All the energy of his 
dimpled, blond ten years is 
harnessed for the many jobs 
that make up his life. 

About schoolwork he says, 
“I try to study as much as I 
can, trying to get more and 
more work, and trying to do 
more so I’ll be ready for a 
test.’’ In baseball his coach has 
just given him a new method 
of hitting that he thinks is go- 
ing to put his game over the 
top. 

What makes this kid run? 
His mother’s drive is easy to 
divine: a junior high school 
history teacher, she has a hus- 
band who has been out of 
work for two years and six 
children who have to be sup- 
ported. But material gain is 
remote from Doug’s con- 
sciousness. His focus is on the 
work itself, the competitive 
wins, the perfection of tech- 
nique. 

And in this all-consuming 
approach lies the fundamental 
difference between him and all 
of the boys who did not get the 
job. They identified with the 
system, with the relentless 
pitchmanship to which they 
have been exposed since they 
started watching Captain 
Kangaroo. Ignoring all the 
pieces of Huck Finn reality 
that Pat Stokes painstakingly 
embroidered around the hard 
commercial center of her spot, 
each of them sought out and 
socked home the selling 
message. 

And while they were selling 
cinnamon doughnuts, Doug 
McKeon was selling himself. @ 
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ZOOM IN 


for a lively look 
at the cinema arts! 


AMERICAN FILM— Visually appealing 
. . . editorially stimulating . . . has 
quickly dominated the field. These are 
just some of the reader and critical com- 
ments that have greeted the first year's 
issues of American Film, a publication of 





The American Film Institute. 


Join The American Film Institute 
today, and your membership 
benefits will begin immediately 
with the current issue of its 
sparkling magazine. 


Here's where you'll meet the actors, direc 
tors, producer’, writers whose lives are inti- 
mately involved in creating and perfecting 
film. Through AMERICAN FILM you capture 
the world of cinema through the eyes of the 
professionals. Share their experiences, trials 
and triumphs. And you continually gain a 
richer understanding of the talent and tech 
nique that goes —and has gone into creating 
motion pictures 

In AMERICAN FILM, you'll enjoy articles, 
planned or in print such as 


Fellini’s Casanova: The Final Days .. . 
a vivid portrait of the master film-maker at 
work. 


Presidents and Their Movies . . . what was 
JFK watching during the Cuban missile crisis 


The Other Side of Orson Welles . . . His 
new movie is six years in the making. Find 
out why 


Movies, Mommies, and the American 
Dream. . . examines Hollywood's deification 
of motherhood. 


The Telephone Booth Screenwriter . . . 
successful author tells how to outwit anxious 
producers. 


NOTE THIS UNUSUAL 
GUARANTEE! 

Should you decide at any time that you 
don't want to continue your member- 
ship, let us know, and we will refund 
your entire $15 dues payment regard- 
less of how many issues of AMERICAN 
FILM you have received. 


Television and the Magoo Factor. . . How 
TV programs are tested before you see them 


Finally, The Truth About Casablanca.. . 
the strange story behind the story on the 
screen 


Good Gods and Bad. . . an intriguing look 
at movie characterizations of the deity and 
the devil. 


Contributors to AMERICAN FILM include 
Larry McMurtry. Garson Kanin, Andrew 
Sarris, James Baldwin, Budd Schulberg. Molly 
Haskell. John Russell Taylor. Roger Ebert, 
Martha Coolidge, Adolph Green, Michael 
Wood, Bruce Cook, Walter Kerr and other 
outstanding writers who share new stimulat 
ing perspectives on movies and television 

Plus the 16 page regular feature, Dialogue 
on Film—candid discussions with such noted 
film personalities as: Ingmar Bergman, Robert 
Towne, David Brown and Richard Zanuck. 
Jean Moreau, Sidney Poitier, Francois Truf 
faut. and Elia Kazan. Plus . continuing 
coverage of festivals world-wide, of current 
books on the film scene. of periodical film 
literature, of new explorations in cinema and 
television —all this under the editorial guid 


JOIN AFI TODAY! 


Please enroll_me as a National 
Member of The American Film 
Institute and begin my subscrip 
tion to American Film (10 issues 
a year) for just $15.00 annual 
dues 


(0) My Check enclosed 0 Please bill me 


ance of Hollis Alpert, former film critic and 
Lively Arts editor of “Saturday Review” 
and generously and strikingly illustrated 
with photographs that make this “the hand 
somest film journal ever published.” 

Take time now to join The American Film 
Institute. the national non-profit organization 
dedicated to the preservation of our film 
heritage and the advancement of the film arts 
The full range of National Membership bene 
fits include 


yw One year subscription to AMERICAN 
FILM (10 issues) 


yx Discounts on best-selling film books and 
AFI publications 


yy Savings on admission to the AFI Theater 
in Washington to attend movies, lectures, and 
seminars plus discounts on films shown at 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 


vy Escorted tours of AFI headquarters in the 
John F. Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C 
and the Center for Advanced Film Studies at 
Greystone. Beverly Hills, California. 


yx Personalized membership card and Na 
tional Member Certificate signed by Charlton 
Heston and George Stevens, Jr.” 


Clip and mail to: 


Membership Department 

THE AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 

The J. F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
Washington, D.C. 20566 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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REPORT CARDS 

















Timesmen Dismayed As Grades 
Begin To Flow For Grown-Ups 





Who will be kept in from recess? 





BY RICHARD POLLAK 

It is not widely known, but 
back in the ’40’s when I at- 
tended Ray Elementary School 
in Chicago I used to get bad 
marks in self-control. They 
came on the deportment side 
of my report card, and most 
marking periods they came in 
profusion. These are painful 
memories, and I _ resurrect 
them here at the outset only so 
there can be no confusion as to 
where my empathy lies in the 
following exploration of the 
coming of report cards to The 
New York Times. 


Like my old report card, the 
Times version is a four-page 
document. It represents, ac- 
cording to page one, ‘‘an at- 
tempt to let you, the reporter, 
know exactly how the editor 
you report to views the various 
aspects of your work.’’ At Ray 
Elementary, the marking per- 
iods came every six weeks or 
so. Mercifully, the Times will 
grade only once a year, and the 
reporter will have a chance to 
respond to his editor’s evalua- 
tion. Page one also reminds 
the gradee that, of course, the 
‘reporting standards listed on 
this form assume performance 
within the high standards of 
ethics and impartiality tradi- 
tional at The Times.”’ 

That clarion blown, the 
report card gets down to 
business on page two. Seven 
reporter job standards are set 
down: 1) accuracy; 2) lucid, 





Richard Pollak 
editor of MORE. 
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grammatical and _ intelligent 
writing; 3) writing under 
deadline pressure; 4) news 
sense; 5) quantity; 6) initi- 
ative and perseverance; 7) re- 
porting techniques. A box ap- 
pears after each of these 
categories on the right-hand 
side of the page. A numeral 
**1’’ inside the box means ‘‘ex- 
cellent performance,’’ and 
“2”? means ‘‘acceptable per- 
formance,’’ and *‘3’’ means 
‘improvement needed.’’ Ru- 
mors abound that reporters 
who get three threes or more 
will be kept in from recess. 

On page three, the editor is 
asked to consider the re- 
porter’s performance in the 
seven categories and ‘‘rate the 
employee’s overall job effec- 
tiveness as you see it.’’ This 
time the boxes are on the left 
and there are four of them, of 
which the editor checks one: 
job performance needs con- 
siderable improvement; gener- 
ally okay, but needs some im- 
provement to meet normal re- 
quirements; _ satisfactorily 
meets normal requirements of 
the job; better than most. The 
top half of page four offers 
space to plan for the future 
(‘‘Where do we want to be next 
year? ... Are opportunities 
not being exploited?’’), and 
the bottom half is available for 
comments by editor and re- 
porter on the post-grading in- 
terview. 

At Ray Elementary, report 
cards had to be signed by mom 
or dad. At the Times, the 
gradee is asked to sign himself. 
To make signing more palat- 





able (sort of), the Times report 
card ends with the following 
reassurance: ‘‘Your signature 
indicates that this evaluation 
has been discussed with you. It 
does not necessarily imply 
agreement.’’ 

As of this writing, most 
reporters have yet to receive 
their first report cards. But 


| just the idea has set off a good 


deal of rumbling in study hall. 
When I called a friend on the 
metropolitan staff and sug- 
gested he was in_ trouble 
because of messy copy, he al- 
lowed that, yes, it was true but 
that was more than offset by 
the fact that ‘‘] work and play 
well with other children.’’ One 
of the abler correspondents in 
the Washington bureau re- 
called his Coast Guard days: 
‘| remember those fitness 
reports. They were a crock of 
shit.”’ Metropolitan reporter 
David Bird, shop steward in 
the newsroom for the Times 
unit of the Newspaper Guild, 
described the general reaction 
as sharply negative. ‘‘The 
teacher-student relationship is 
demeaning,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
think an editor-reporter rela- 
tionship should be like that.”’ 

Peter Kihss has been a 
reporter for 43 years and at the 
Times since 1952. He is one of 
the best and most revered 
members of the staff. ‘‘It’s an 
impolitic operation,’’ he said, 
after learning of the report 
cards. ‘‘If management had 
asked me, I would have told 
them not to do it. And I would 
defend anyone’s right not to 
sign the evaluations or respond 
to them in any way.’ (The 
Guild has urged its members 
not to sign the report cards.) 
Kihss suggested that I discuss 
the new program with John 
Mortimer, Times senior vice 
president for personnel and in- 
dustrial relations. Mortimer is 
a good man, Kihss said, and 
understands the delicacy of 
labor relations. Surely he must 
have opposed the report-card 
scheme. 

‘**I’m not at all surprised by 
the initial concern in the 
newsroom,”’’ John Mortimer 
said. ‘‘But we hope the re- 
porters will eventually see that 
the evaluations will be a 


’ 





valuable tool. We have situa- 
tions in this building where 
supervisors and employees 
have different ideas of what’s 
expected of them. This evalua- 
tion process objectifies; it 
tends to make things fairer. 
This kind of thing is fairly 
common in corporations; 
we’ve been talking about doing 
it for many years. That’s one 
of the reasons we brought in 
Guy Garrett.”’ 

Guy T. Garrett Jr. joined 
the Times in January, 1974, as 
director of personnel. He ar- 
rived after 10 years with the 
Long Island Lighting Co., 
where one of his major 
achievements was establishing 
an evaluation program much 
like the one now on the march 
at the Times. (Though the pro- 
gram made it to the newsroom 
only this summer, it has been 
in force in other, more docile 
departments for several 
months.) Garrett is 44 years 
old, graduated from Howard 
University in 1954 with a B.A. 
in political science, studied 
social science at C.C.N.Y. and 
taught in the New York public 
school system before going to 
work for Long Island Light- 
ing. In late July, the Times 
made him the company’s first 
black vice president. Garrett 
declined to be interviewed. 

By talking to others at the 
paper, however, I was able to 
get an idea of how the system 
will work. National editor 
David Jones, for example, 
grades members of the na- 
tional staff—perhaps even in- 
cluding the sometimes testy 
Seymour Hersh. Once he fills 
in Hersh’s report card, Jones 
shows it to assistant managing 
editor Peter Millones and/or 
managing editor A. M. Rosen- 
thal. They can either approve 
the grades or modify them up 
or down, but it is Jones who 
ultimately has to call Hersh in- 
to his office and present the 
news. Hersh can then glow 
because he got all ‘‘ones,’’ 
throw a tantrum because he 
got a ‘‘two”’ in “‘lucid, gram- 
matical and_ intelligent 
writing’’ or simply construct a 
paper airplane and sail his 
grades across the newsroom 
for all to see. This scenario will 
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THE TIMES REPORT CARD FLUNKS 


Rust Hills, author of How To Do Things Right, grades the report card itself. 





‘‘Reporters’’—make plural to 
agree with the other six “el 


headings. eporter Job Standards 


1. Accuracy €porte))should consistently be able to report accurately. A record of 
Repeat ‘‘any”’ after ‘‘both'’— inaccuracy on facts that could be checked by normal reporting tech- 
but why use “both” anyway?—_| niques Is not acceptable 


ammatical and Intelligent Writing Reporters should be able to write 
readily understandable and grammatical English, capturing 
both any subt gprotundities in the event being reported 


“Writing” or ‘‘the Ability to y R — 
Write’ or even ‘‘Writes’’—but ie Under Deadline Pressure Reporters should be able to write accurate and 


<a g gR h s ‘ f | | | 
plain ‘write’ is plain wrong.— | lucid copy under pressure of early deadline and also consistently meet 
normal deadline requirements 


” si gern 4. News Sense Reporters should have a clear ability to determine what the most im- 
“Accuracy” and ‘‘lucidity portant elements of a story are, know what generally constitutes a story 
already mentioned above. that will be printed by The Times and be able to assess the significance 
‘‘Deadline pressure’'is the of the events they are covering 
subject here. 


5. Quantity Reporters should be capable of covering and writing spot news stories 
eg ceyn. 1 writing feature stories that require inter- 

Tews, investigation and research: and of writing major and lengthy 
For proper use of the———__| stories on complex subjects. The length of time required to complete an 
semicolon, see New York assignment is assumed to be one day unless the reporter and an editor 


Times Manual of Style and agree ona different time period 
Usage, page 186. 





. Initiative and Perseverance Reporters should regularly demonstrate their vision 
D1 imagination and depth of understanding of news events. They should 
All this about deadlines should regularly recommend possible story ideas, demonstrate intellectual 
be included under #3. All these curiosity and resourcefulness in gathering the news 

headings overlap anyway! 


7. Reporting Techniques Reporters should know and Giize) all the basic tech- 

n Retbeihering and presenting the ne Finished stories should be 
eee necessitating a minimum of gderies for additional information 
“Techniques of’ not-—— _| sourci arification and organjzétion. While some editing is con- 
“techniques for.” €red normal and reasonabig“a constant need for heavy editing, fre- 


quent major revision or jor reorganization of pieces will be con- 
sidered a deficiency in orting technique 


Addle-brained writing! If you | 
said ‘‘not needing”’ instead of 
‘necessitating a minimum 
of’’—or even if you just 
repeated the ‘‘of”’ in the 
series—then you'd see that it's Cceptabie Performance 

not “‘organization”’ but Improvement Needed 

“reorganization” that you want N/A Not Applicable or Sufficient Data Not Available 
the finished story to 
necessitate a minimum of! 

















“‘Use”’ instead of ‘‘utilize.”’ 
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Why suddenly periods after the 
headings here, when not used~_| 


before? 


Omit ‘‘Job Performance” here, 
as it is omitted in the next threev\ 


headings. 


Sentence fragment. Verb lacks ~ 


a Subject. ‘‘Is weak’’ indeed! 


O.K."’ (with periods) as 
specified in NY Times Manual 
of Style and Usage, page 148. 


Lowercase but, to, of and the in-4 


cap-and-lowercase headlines 
as specified in the Manual, 
page 33. 


‘Adequate in all respects’'!? 


many respects” or ‘‘merely 
adequate in all respects’’ but 
you don't even get the cliches 
right! 


a 





Considering perform 
as you see it 





Better Than Most. Overall performan 


all Current Performance 


of the listed factors, rate the employee's present overall job effectiveness 


Overall performance is unsatisfactory (is 
weak in most of the requirements of the job) Work is frequently unacceptable 


But Needs Some improvement To Meet Normal Requirements. Areas for 
ovement exist which are not counterbalanced by outstanding strong points. Work is 
less than acceptable 


Of The Job. Overall performance is adequate in all 
e time. Slightly below average performan 


tisfactorily Meets Normal Requi 
sais Ores grogacix mere eS 
4 


€ighed by demonstrated strengths in other areas. Me 


cellent in many respects and never less than satisfac- 


requirements of the job 








_ ae 


Muddy thinking! Muddy writing! 
Maybe you mean ‘‘adequate in 


Your final grade is ‘‘7Three!’’ 
needed”’ in all areas! 

Look for some job where thinking 
required!—perhaps P.R.? 

You have no future whatsoever in report card 
writing!! 


**‘Improvement 


is not 











be repeated throughout the | 
editorial staff, even with 
foreign correspondents. But 
since all mail to Lebanon has 
been suspended, Henry Tanner 
may be on tenterhooks for 
some time. 

**] don’t think any journalist 
likes an evaluation program,”’ 
said foreign editor James 
Greenfield. ‘‘But I think the 
idea has some merit. A lot of 
reporters hit a plateau when 
they’re about 30 and they can 
sit Out there in the newsroom 
for years. They’d be much bet- 
ter off leaving the paper. It’s a 
hard thing to tell them, but I’m 
not against forcing a discus- 
sion.’’ As Mortimer said, the 
report card will be ‘‘a valuable 
tool.’’ For building a record so 
undesirables can be fired? As 
the Guild sees it, this is one of 
the major evils of the report- 
card system—a_ potential 
threat to job security already 
guaranteed by contract. Early 


| top. editors. 





on, the Guild tried to head off 
the evaluation program by tak- 
ing it to the National Labor 


Relations Board as a bargain- 
able issue. But the board ruled 
in favor of management. 

The seven grading categories 


on the report card were arrived | 


at after much discussion bet- 
ween Garrett and the paper’s 
Some of these 
editors also attended two-day 
training sessions designed to 


teach them how to grade ob- | 


jectively and with sensitivity. 
At some of these sessions, 
supervisors played employees 
in the interview situation. ‘‘We 
spent 18 months on this before 
we let anyone evaluate anyone 
else,’’ said one executive close 
to the program. ‘‘We felt it im- 
portant to come up with valid 
and reasonable standards. 
And we want this program to 
work.”’ 

For the most part, the report 
cards were developed in-house 
by Garrett. But there was some 
outside help, most notably 
from George S. Odiorne, dean 
of the School of Business Ad- 


| Ministration at the University 


of Massachusetts. Odiorne, 





sé 


who 
reporter a long, long time ago 
before [he] went 


runs seminars on ‘‘manage- 


‘Journalists are professional 
irresponsibles. What they need 
is a swift kick in the behind,”’ 
Odiorne told me when I called 
him in Amherst. ‘‘In the news- 
paper industry, content is 
down 15 per cent but personnel 
is up 100 per cent in the last 
decade. I heard [Times 
publisher Arthur Ochs] 
Sulzberger tell that to his vice 
presidents at a meeting I at- 
tended down there.”’ 

Formal evaluation programs 
date back to the ’20’s when 
General Motors and DuPont 
instituted them. And they are 
now old hat in much of in- 
dustry. The newspaper busi- 
ness has been slow to come 
along. But there is now in- 
creasing movement. Accord- 
ing to Odiorne, John Cowles 
Jr. has established a program 
in his empire, which includes 


used to be a newspaper | 


straight,’’ | 
| which is 
ment by objective’’ and the | 
| Times is an eager participant. 





the two major dailies in Min- 


neapolis and Des Moines. And | 


The Cincinnati Inquirer, 
owned by the 
American Financial Corp. 
conglomerate, now evaluates 
its staff, too. 

“I’m not convinced that 
people can’t be turned on by 
these programs,’’ said 
Odiorne. ‘‘One of the things 
Guy Garrett wants to do at the 
Times is turn people on.”’ 

Dean Odiorne also told me 
that managing editor Rosen- 
thal was ‘‘unenthusiastic”’ 
about the report cards. 
Foreign editor Greenfield con- 
firmed that view, though he 
said Rosenthal conceded the 
need for some sort of program 
to deal with deadwood at the 
paper as well as to improve 
communication between edi- 
tors and reporters. Rosenthal 
himself refused to comment, 
perhaps fearing that Garrett 
and the other professional 
managers who appear in con- 
trol at the Times might make 
him stay after school. @ 
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You’ve probably noticed that 
MORE has changed the way it looks. 

What you may not have noticed is 
that we’ve also changed the way we 
look at things. 


No longer will MORE be content to 
read between the lines in newspapers 
and magazines. 

The fact is that what an AP radio 
wire says about an event can be as 
important as what The New York 
Times says. Or doesn’t say. 

And Hollywood’s portrayal of life 
in America might be a lot closer to 
reality than T7ime magazine’s. 

What’s more, as hard as it might be 
to admit, Mr. Whipple could just play 
a larger part in the life of many 
Americans than Mr. Reston. 

So while MORE will continue to 
look at the men and women who tell 
the news and sell it, who shape it and 
tape it, who seek it and leak it, we’ll 
be looking at more than just the news. 

Every month, we’ll be looking at 
advertising, book publishing, film, 
public relations, design and marketing. 

We won’t just tell you how an ad 


campaign or a TV special looks on 
your screen. 


We'll tell you why it looks that 
way. What went into it. And what 
came out of it. 

We'll tell you about the people who 
make the decisions. And the people 
who can’t. 

We’ll tell you how best sellers are 
sold before a word is written. We’ll 
tune in on some of the behind-the- 
scenes network battles that decide the 
fates of everyone from Barbara 
Walters to Rhoda. We’ll introduce 
you to some of the little-known 
technologists who are revolutionizing 
communications. 

And we’ll do it with the same style, 
the same wit, the same thoroughness 
with which we examined Jimmy 
Carter’s seduction of Hunter 
Thompson and Spiro Agnew’s 
accusation that Jews control the media. 

What’s more, we’ll do it with many 
of the same people. People like David 
Halberstam, J. Anthony Lukas, 
Alexander Cockburn, John Simon, 
NoraEphron, John Leonard, Merle 
Miller, Nicholas von Hoffman, Victor 
Navasky, and so many more. The 
kind of people who caused Gay Talese 
to note that, ‘‘the best journalists in 
America write for MORE.”’ 

So, if you had reason to subscribe 
to MORE before, you have all the 
more reason now. 

What’s more, MORE’s only $12 a 
year. And, if you tear out the 
attached card and mail it today, you 
can even get MORE for $3.00 less 
than the newsstand price. 


MorE 
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OUTRAGE 











SCREW GETS 
SCREWED 





Porn Peddler Al Goldstein 
Faces 60 Years In Jail 





Did Nixon set him up? 





BY DAVID M. RUBIN | 
Right from the start, Al | 
Goldstein knew he was dead in 
Kansas. In advance of his 
obscenity trial in U.S. District 
Court in Wichita, the publish- 
er of Screw and Smut paid 
$5,500 for a survey of com- 
munity attitudes toward sex- 
ually explicit material. He 
hoped to demonstrate that all 
Kansans weren’t as straight as 
Auntie Em. He failed. It seems 
that many Kansans really do 
want the government to regu- 
late their erotic reading. The 
results of the poll were never 
introduced as evidence. 

On June 18, a Wichita jury 
convicted Goldstein and his 
partner, Jim Buckley, on 11 
counts of distributing obscene 
material—Screw and 
Smut—through the mails, and 
one count of conspiracy. The 
two are scheduled to be sen- 
tenced this fall and could 
receive five years in jail on 
each count and fines of up to 
$65,000. Despite the First 
Amendment implications of 
the Screw trial, the national 
press has paid it little atten- 
tion, perhaps embarrassed that 
it must share the amendment 
with some shrill pornograph- 
ers. The New York Times, for 
example, carried nothing 
about the trial, not even the 
verdict. National editor David 
Jones was ‘‘not aware’’ of it, 





David Rubin is a senior editor 
of MORE and director of 
graduate studies in journalism 





at New York University. 


noting that the paper ‘‘does 
not cover Kansas intensely,’’ 
employing only a stringer in 
Topeka and no one in Wichita. 
Nor was the story covered by 
the cultural desk, 


it. The New York Post picked 
up a short AP story on the ver- 
dict, and Dick Brass wrote a 
sympathetic column in The 
Daily News (‘‘A dirty deal for 
the porn peddler’’). To help 
publicize his problems, Gold- 
stein is running for Ed Koch’s 


seat in Congress as the can- | 


didate of the Free Libertarian 
Party. 

How Goldstein ended up in 
a Federal courtroom in Wichi- 
ta is easily as alarming as his 
conviction. Neither Screw nor 
Smut appears on newsstands 
in the Sunflower State. Only 
10 Kansans subscribed to 
Screw, one subscribed to 
Smut, and none had ever com- 
plained to authorities about 
the contents. The total circula- 
tion of Screw is about 130,000 
and most of the copies are sold 
on newsstands in large cities. 
The same is true of Smut’s 
45,000 copies. 

Yet in an unsettling legal 
maneuver known as ‘‘forum 
shopping,’’ the Federal gov- 
ernment dragged Goldstein 
and Buckley out of New York, 
where the magazines are pro- 
duced and sold in large num- 
bers, and tried them in the 
corn-and-Bible belt. Herald 
Price Fahringer, Goldstein’s 
attorney, calls this a ‘‘well- 
designed, calculated strategy, 


although | 
editor Bill Luce was aware of | 








evolved in Washington,’’ to 
force producers of erotic 
material ‘‘to play in the 
government’s chosen ballpark, 
on their field, with their 
rules.’’ Pornographer Ralph 
Ginzburg, who spent time in 
jail on an obscenity conviction 
himself, and who admits he 
*‘loathes’’ Goldstein, never- 
theless is outraged at the 
government’s action. ‘‘The 
liberty of the most sophisti- 
cated, daring people in New 
York is being circumscribed by 


| the rubes in the boondocks,”’ 


he says. If the conviction 
stands, it means that all books, 
films and magazines with 
erotic content could be forced 
tO pass muster in the most 
conservative jurisdictions 
before being allowed to cir- 
culate to a national audience. 
The corollary, of course, is 
that New Yorkers will have to 
tailor their erotic interests to 
Bible-belt standards. 
Constitutional lawyers pre- 
dicted this might happen 
when, in Miller v. California 
(1973), the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined to establish a 
single national standard for 
obscenity, putting the respon- 
sibility instead on the _ in- 


| dividual states. Within limits, 


the court said it would tolerate 
differing community stan- 
dards toward erotic material. 
Goldstein became vulnerable 
because he mailed the maga- 
zines (however sparsely) to all 
50 states, and the seller of 
erotic literature can be tried 
where the material is mailed, 
where it is received or at any 
point along its route. 

While Screw and Smut con- 
tain more than enough mastur- 
bation, defecation and copula- 
tion (not always between two 
humans) to overwhelm the 
court’s current definition of 
obscenity, Screw is not a 
typical sex magazine. Rather, 
it is an occasionally witty, 
often sophomoric stew of sex- 
ual satire, sacrilege and po- 
litical comment. A cartoon of 
Gerald Ford screwing the 
public with the Nixon pardon 
appears on the same page with 
a review of Alison Lurie’s The 
War Between the Tates and ex- 





cerpts from the latest hard- 
core sex books. The sex in 
Screw is fanciful and funny, 
but it is rarely prurient. Gold- 
stein saves the panting, sweaty 
sex for the pages of Smut, 
which he admits he started 
“Just to capture second place 
on the newsstands.”’ 

Why Screw and Smut in- 
stead of some other, more ex- 
plicit, publications? Goldstein 
is convinced that he said 
“screw you’’ too often to 
Richard Nixon and Chief 
Justice Burger back in 1973, 
and that they are responsible 
for singling out his magazines 
for prosecution. In one of the 
magazine issues under indict- 
ment, he called Justice Burger 
‘a moral cripple and political 
hack.’’ Nixon, a special target 
of Goldstein, is ‘‘the purest 
scoundrel to goose-step over 
the geography of a nation 
since Attilla the Hun.”’ Politi- 
cal comment, of course, can- 
not by definition be obscene; 
the presence of such material 
in the magazine certainly dem- 
onstrates ‘‘serious political 
value’ as described in Miller 
v. California. A more tolerant 
jurisdiction might have coun- 
tenanced the sexual content 
because of Goldstein’s politi- 
cal thoughts. 

Whatever, in 1973 Kansas 
postal officials in Lawrence, 
Salina, Hutchinson and Pratt 
were ordered to make test buys 
of the two magazines to sub- 
stantiate Goldstein’s use of the 
mails. They were provided 
with money orders and _ in- 
structed to subscribe under 
assumed names. They were 
told to log the arrival of the 
publications in Kansas and 
then mail them back to New 
York, unopened and unread. 
Goldstein tried to find out 
where the orders for the test 
buys originated. But U.S. 
District Court Judge Frank 
Theis, who tried the case, 
refused to make the file 
available, noting that Screw, 
not the government, was on 
trial. 

Heading the prosecution 
was assistant U.S. attorney 
Larry Schauf, a 30-year-old 
native of Wichita and a 1971 











graduate of Washburn Univer- 
sity law school. Schauf says he 
spent two years preparing the 
case and ranks it ‘‘in the top 
five in importance’’ of the 75 
or so he has prosecuted. He 
defends bringing Goldstein to 
Wichita in a way that makes 
some sense if one believes in 
obscenity laws to begin with. 
“I don’t think the national 
mailers of sexually explicit 
materials should have immuni- 
ty from prosecution by reason 
of geography,’’ Schauf says. 
“If they mail to all 5O states, 
and they make profits in all 50 
states, then they should be 
tried in any of the SO states, 
not just New York. If Gold- 
stein wins this case on appeal, 
national mailers of this 
material will set up shop in 
New York or L.A. and will be 
held accountable only there, 
even though the material goes 
all over the nation.’”’ 

Goldstein brought his wife 
and young son from New York 
and put on a pair of glasses 
and a suit in an effort to look 
professorial, rather than just 
beefy and rumpled. In another 
move to desensitize the an- 
tipathetic jury, Fahringer tried 
to introduce into evidence 
other publications on sale in 
the Wichita area, such as Oui, 
Hustler, Penthouse and some 
homosexual magazines. Judge 
Theis, however, refused to ad- 
mit this comparative ™.aterial. 
Fahringer then eniarged the 
pages of one issue of Screw 
and referred to them in cross- 
examination of one expert 
witness so that the jury would 
at least be acquainted with the 
magazine before retiring with 
it to the jury room. Despite 
this tactic, Chuck Duncan, a 
KAKE-TV newsman in Wich- 
ita who interviewed the jurors, 
says One woman burst into 
tears when she first saw the 
magazine at close range. 

An impressive array of ex- 
pert witnesses seemed to have 
no impact at all on the jury. 
Goldstein brought in The New 
Yorker’s theater critic Bren- 
dan Gill and Dr. Wardell 
Pomeroy, co-author of the 
Kinsey Reports and now head 
of the Sex Information and 


Education Council of the U.S. 
Also called was Don Granger, 
a respected newspaper veteran 
of 30 years in Kansas who is 
presently director of com- 
munity affairs for the Wichita 
Eagle and Beacon (the city’s 
major dailies). ‘‘In New York, 
these people might have been 
impressive,’’ says Fahringer. 
**A jury might have paid atten- 





To deflate a defense argu- 
ment that Wichita was acting 
as a ‘‘puppet’’ for Washing- 
ton, Schauf reminded the jury 
that he had recently decided 
not to execute an $11.5-million 
judgment against a local com- 
pany. Instead he convinced 
Washington that there was a 
better way to handle the matter 
and avoid adverse publicity for 











tion to them. But in the Bible 
belt no one could change their 
minds. The jurors were nause- 
ated by the publication at the 
beginning of the trial, and we 
never could get them back.”’ 

Schauf’s strategy was to 
portray Goldstein as the 
“Mayor of 42nd Street,’’ 
leading an advance party for 
degeneracy into Kansas. It was 
up to Kansas to hold the line 
against the filth coming out of 
New York. The trial, he said, 
pitted ‘‘decency’’ against 
“specialists in degeneracy,’’ 
the ‘‘bankruptcy of New 
York’’ against the ‘‘prosperity 
of Kansas.”’ 








the company. Schauf claims he 
raised this incident simply to 
prove he does not dance to 
Washington’s tune. The de- 
fense says that Schauf was 
reminding the jury he saved a 
locai company, and some jobs, 
through his decision, and that 
the jury should show its ap- 
preciation by bringing in a 
guilty verdict. Judge Theis, in 
chambers, exploded at Schauf 
over this tactic and the defense 
has asked for a new trial be- 
cause of this insinuation, as 
well as Schauf’s constant bait- 
ing of New York. 

The jury deliberated for a 
day in reaching the guilty ver- 
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dict. KAKE’s Duncan learned 
that on the first vote, only one 
or two were for acquittal. The 
final holdout, a middle-aged 
woman, reluctantly sided with 
the majority, and Duncan 
quotes her as saying to him, ‘‘I 
hope they can prove the gov- 
ernment wrong later on down 
the line.’’ 


If Theis does not grant a 
new trial, the verdict will be 
appealed to the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Denver on 
a variety of grounds (venue, 
jury composition, exclusion 
of comparative materials, 
Schauf’s rhetoric, etc.). Gold- 
stein fears he will go to jail. 
“Sometimes I get a choking 
feeling when I think about it,”’ 
he says. Unlike Lenny Bruce, 
who resorted to heroin under 
pressure from the law, Golds- 
tein is an ice cream junkie, and 
the stress of the past few mon- 
ths has sent him frequently to 
Baskin-Robbins and caused 
him to add 40 pounds to his 
already ample frame, 


Defense costs, before ap- 
peals, total $225,000. (The 
cost of mounting a defense so | 
far from home is another argu- 
ment against forum shopping.) 
Goldstein has paid his lawyers 
$75,000 and is working down 
the rest at $2,000 a week. He is 
not broke, but he is not the 
millionaire Schauf thinks he is. 
Screw grosses $50,000 a week, 


2| and Goldstein has raised the 
“| price of 
=| hookers by 15 per cent. ‘‘They 


classified ads to 


don’t mind,’’ he says. ‘‘They 
understand what it’s like to 
function in peril.’’ The only 
outside help has come from 
Larry Flynt, publisher of 
Hustler, who contributed 
$20,000. 


If the Kansas decision is not 
overturned, Fahringer predicts 
the result will be ‘‘staggering.’’ 
“*It will mean,”’ he says, ‘‘that 
the government can artificially 
create a jurisdiction and then 
pick where you stand trial. The 
enormous expense of defend- 
ing such a case will crush or li- 
quidate a publication. The 
government will be able to 
wipe out any organ that 
displeases it.’’ a 
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TELEVISION | 


CAN BOB 


SAVE BARBARA? 





Siegenthaler Is Latest To Handle 
ABC’s Shaky News Operation 





How long will he last? 





BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 

As usual, it’s the face in 
front of the camera that gets 
all the attention. While ABC’s 
million dollar deal to lure Bar- 
bara Walters away from NBC 
and onto its evening news 
show grabbed the headlines, 
the most significant events at 
ABC News were happening 
behind the scenes. Three 
months before hiring Walters, 
ABC abruptly fired Av Wes- 
tin, its most successful and 
widely respected news ex- 
ecutive. And on the evening 
news, when Walters makes her 
debut as co-anchorperson on 
October 4, there will be a new 
executive producer running the 
show—Robert Siegenthaler, 
the fourth person to hold that 
position in less than two years. 
To Siegenthaler falls the 
responsibility of turning 
around a program that, for the 
past year, has had more than 
its share of problems. 

Most of ABC’s recent 
troubles can be traced—as TV 
troubles usually can be—to the 
ratings. Except for a brief 
period in the early 1970’s, just 
after it had wooed Harry 
Reasoner away from CBS, 
ABC’s evening news has never 
seriously challenged the 
popularity of its two network 
rivals. But the ratings slump 
has grown steadily worse over 
the past year —a situation made 
more glaring by the spectacular 
ratings success of most of the 





Richard Zoglin writes frequen- 
tly about television. 





rest of ABC’s schedule. 

Whenever a network news 
department starts feeling 
pressure to extricate itself 
from ratings trouble, there’s 
good reason to be wary. Fears 
that ABC might be succumb- 
ing to the lure of happy-talk 
news were fueled in June of 
1975, when the network hired 
Steve Skinner, news director of 
San Francisco’s KGO-TV, to 
take over as head of its evening 
news operation. Skinner must 
have looked like a sure bet to 
liven up the evening news; he 
had been closely associated 
with WABC-TV’s bubbly Eye- 
witness News in New York 
before moving to KGO, a sta- 
tion notorious for its emphasis 
on sex and crime. 

If Skinner didn’t turn out to 
be the harbinger of happy- 
talk, he didn’t do much for 
ABC’s ratings either. His 
changes in the evening news 
show amounted to little more 
than a new set and a rather 
tacky, local-station-type for- 
mat for ‘‘promoing’’ upcom- 
ing stories before commer- 
cials. (‘‘That lost us two 
ratings points right there,’’ 
grumbles one preducer.) 
Meanwhile, in a little over a 
year as head of the evening 
news operation, Skinner has 
created something of a crisis 
among the evening news staff. 
Most feel that Skinner, a man 
with no previous national news 
experience, was simply in over 
his head. Staff people com- 
plain that he didn’t grasp the 
significance of major stories 





Robert Siegenthaler: the fourth man in two years to try and 


shore up the ABC Evening News. 





(‘‘He doesn’t even read The 
New York Times,’’ says one) 
and that his news judgment 
was Often questionable. ‘‘Our 
coverage of the war in Angola 
was atrocious,’’ says one staf- 
fer. ‘On many days, the 
Angola story was deep in the 
show, when it obviously 
should have been the lead.”’ 

In their exasperation over 
Skinner, a number of cor- 
respondents turned for help 
last fall to Av Westin, who had 
recently been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of both evening 
news and documentaries. Wes- 
tin made a belated attempt to 
retake a more active role in the 
evening news operation, while 
trying to convince ABC News 
president William Sheehan 
that Skinner should be 
replaced. His argument ap- 
parently fell on deaf ears. 
Relations between Sheehan 
and Westin had never been 
cordial—especially after the 
network announced a drastic 
cutback in the documentary 
unit that Westin had built (the 
number of documentaries for 
the 1975-76 season was cut in 
half and 21 staff people were 





let go). But the Skinner con- 
troversy was the final straw. 
Westin—the man given most 
of the credit for putting ABC 
News on the map—was asked 
to resign in January. 

Westin’s departure was a 
blow to an already demoral- 
ized news staff. The Barbara 
Walters move, announced in 
April, didn’t help matters. 
‘‘Hardly anybody I know here 
likes the idea fof Walters 
coming],’’ says one ABC cor- 
respondent. ‘‘It makes us all 
look silly.’’ At the same time, 
it gradually became clear, even 
to the top brass, that a re- 
vamping of the evening news 
show around Barbara Walters 
would require stronger be- 
hind-the-scenes talent than was 
currently available. Finally, in 
July, after reportedly trying to 
interest someone from another 
network in the job, ABC an- 
nounced that Skinner would be 
replaced as executive producer 
by Siegenthaler, who currently 
heads the network’s special 
events unit. 

A 43-year-old veteran of 19 
years in TV—15 of them with 
ABC—Siegenthaler is one of 
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headlines on TV. 


Few journalists have influenced the worker. You'll see him interview Truman, 
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First Steve Skinner (left) tried adding disaster footage to the Evening News. Then Av Westin 
(right) tried to oust Skinner. Can ABC avoid further disaster by teaming Barbara and Harry? 





the network’s most exper- 
ienced hands. He has over the 
years produced much of 
ABC’s coverage of special 
news events including elec- 
tions, moon landings, the 
assassinations of John and 
Robert Kennedy and most re- 
cently the 1976 presidential 
nominating conventions. In 
1974 he served as pool pro- 
ducer for the networks’ cover- 
age of the House Judiciary 
Committee’s impeachment 
hearings. As evening news ex- 
ecutive producer— the man 
who decides just what stories 
qualify as news each night— 
Siegenthaler will be in relative- 
ly virgin territory, but ABC 
associates respect his editorial 
judgment and give him as 
good a chance as anyone at 
ABC of getting the evening 
news back into shape. 

Though the news staff is 
breathing a little easier now 
that Skinner is on his way out, 
the problems at ABC News 
have hardly been solved. 
Foremost among them is a 
money crunch that is making it 
increasingly hard for ABC to 
compete with the other two 
networks in news coverage. 
‘*Bill Sheehan has a set speech 
that money will never stand in 
the way of ABC’s news cover- 
age,’’ says one insider, ‘‘but 
money always is a problem. 
The place is infected with 
budget people looking over the 
news department’s shoulder.’’ 
ABC’s traditional budget 





problems were particularly | 
acute during the recent | 
political primaries. ABC often 
had only one-third the man- 
power covering primary states 
as the other two networks; and 
while NBC and CBS were fre- 
quently able to place two or 
three correspondents on a 
campaign plane, ABC had one. 

Critics charge that ABC has 
been lax about the quality, as 
well as the quantity, of its 
news staff. The network had 
an opportunity to hire Roger 
Mudd away from CBS a year 
ago, but passed it up. (Harry 
Reasoner, according to those 
close to him, would have ac- 
cepted Mudd more readily 
than he has Barbara Watters.) 
And it let one of its top cor- 
respondents, David Schou- 
macher, slip away last year 
without even a fight. Schou- 
macher, who left ABC to 
become an anchorman at 
WMAL-TV in Washington, 
could have been persuaded to 
stay, according to insiders, if 
the network had made ‘‘any 
gesture at all,’’ such as giving 
him a more prestigious Wash- 
ington beat. ‘‘Il was broken- 
hearted about that,’’ says 
Howard K. Smith. ‘‘I think 
he’s the best street reporter in 
all of television. It was a 
mistake to let him leave.’’ 

The blame for most of ABC 
News’s recent troubles is laid 
at the feet of Bill Sheehan, 
who has been president of the 





news division since 1974. 


Critics—of which he has many 
at ABC News—describe him 
as a timid, uncreative com- 
pany man, all too willing to 
bow to corporate pressure. 
‘*Sheehan is the perfect presi- 
dent for ABC,’’ says one 
observer, ‘‘because he doesn’t 
push at all; he advocates no in- 
novative programming; he 
doesn’t make the corporate 
people feel uncomfortable in 
any way for not doing more 
news programming. [Richard] 
Salant at CBS will fight for his 
news department; he may go 
down in flames, but he’ll die 
fighting. Sheehan, more often 
than not, won’t.’’ 

Without a strong spokes- 
man, ABC’s news division has 
been increasingly vulnerable to 
the encroachments of enter- 
tainment. ABC is the only net- 
work, for example, that uses 
the services of Frank N. Magid 
Associates, the nation’s largest 
news consultant, and the firm 
primarily responsible for the 
plaguelike spread of happy- 
talk news to local stations 
around the country. One of 
Magid’s surveys for ABC 
made the significant, if un- 
surprising, discovery that the 
TV audience perceives all three 
network news shows as essen- 
tially the same except for one 
thing: the anchorman. That 
finding is reportedly what in- 
spired the network to go after 
Barbara Walters (although 
Sheehan says that Magid ac- 
tually was opposed to a female 





anchorperson). In any case, 
the Walters move was clearly 
influenced more by entertain- 
ment than by news considera- 
tions; according to some in- 
siders, the final decision to 
hire her was made above 
Sheehan’s head, by ABC-TV 
president Fred Pierce, master- | 
mind of the network’s recent 
entertainment successes. 

Prospects for the new ABC 
Evening News with Harry 
Reasoner and Barbara Walters 
(as I write, the title is about all 
that’s been decided for it) are 
mixed. With Barbara and 
Harry sitting in the same New 
York studio, the temptation to 
chat may be too great to over- 
come. And Walters will un- 
doubtedly be given a chance to 
do interviews on the show, 
even at its present half-hour 
length, which would soften the 
show further (ABC _ insiders 
are now betting that the show 
will expand to an hour in 
April). On the other hand, 
many staffers are hopeful that 
Walters will use her clout to 
pry loose more money from 
the corporate powers. ‘‘When 
Barbara comes here, she’s go- 
ing to blow her stack,’’ says 
one ABC staffer. ‘‘She’s seen 
a real news operation.’’ For 
her part, Walters says she 
wouldn’t have accepted the 
ABC job if she hadn’t gotten a 
commitment ‘‘on the very 
highest level’? that more 
money would be pumped into 
the news operation. 

With the Skinner-Siegen- 
thaler changeover, and the 
likely addition of more staff 
people, it appears that the 
ABC top brass is recognizing 
that, in order to keep the new 
viewers who will be tuning in out 
of curiosity when Walters joins 
the evening news, the quality 
of the show will have to im- 
prove. Indeed, now that ABC is, 
for the first time, challenging 
CBS and NBC for ratings 
leadership in entertainment 
programming, the network no 
longer has an excuse for its 
traditional tight-fistedness in 
news. The next few months 
should tell whether ABC is 
finally ready to make TV news 
a three-network competition. @ 
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LITERACY 





WORD CRIMES 
AT THE TIMES 





Culture Section Blunders 
Lead To Citizen’s Arrest 





‘Shabby writing is, alas, the norm.”’ 





BY JOHN SIMON 


The English language is being 

treated nowadays exactly as 
slave traders once handled the 
merchandise in their slave 
ships, or as the inmates of con- 
centration camps were dealt 
with by their Nazi jailers. The 
other day, the radio an- 
nounced that, according to 
figures just released by the 
Census Bureau, ‘‘four out of a 
hundred Americans usually 
speak some language other 
than English.’’ ‘‘True,’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘only they call it 
English.’’ | am by no means a 
professional grammarian; 
still, I try to do right. It is like 
making a _ citizen’s arrest: 
whoever notices a crime being 
committed, regardless of his or 
her own imperfection, should 
endeavor to bring the culprit to 
justice. 

The crime begins in the 
cultureless home and the shod- 
dy schoolroom as much as in 
the streets. When the Demo- 
cratic majority leader, Tip 
O’Neill, can declare that 
Wayne Hays should step down 
out of respect for his ‘‘fellow 
colleagues,’’ the rock bottom 
of linguistic ineptitude has 
been reached. If a prominent 
public figure does not know 
that colleague means fellow 
something-or-other, what does 
he know? Yet the ultimate pro- 
ving grounds of linguistic 





John Simon is the film critic of 
New York and the drama critic 
of The New Leader and The 
Hudson Review. 








irresponsibility—or stupid- 
ity—are today’s media. You 
need sink no lower than the 
culture sections of The New 
York Times to get your 
linguistic hackles up. 

To go on with the Hays 


motif, Robert B. Semple Jr. | 


reported from London in the 
Times of June 21 that Tom 
Stoppard’s Dirty Linen ‘could 
not have appeared at a more 








meeting’’ means a happy reu- 
nion or merely a chance en- 
counter. 

In the Times of Sunday, Ju- 
ly 25, there was an article 
about the Venice Biennale by 
Paul Overy, the art critic of 
The Times of London. Here 
we read that ‘‘there seemed a 
general consensus that the best 
of the post-war environmental 
works was by Maria 
Nordman.’’ The _ statement 
should have begun: ‘‘there 
seemed to be a consensus,’’ 
because things may seem (true 
or ridiculous or to be, but they 
cannot just seem, and because 
consensus is, by definition, 
general. 

The front-page article in The 
New York Times Book Review 
of June 6 was a critique by 








Semple: ‘‘fortuitous’”’ 





fortuitous moment’’ because 
of its applicability to the Hays 
affair and its consequent time- 
liness. What Semple meant is a 
felicitous or opportune mo- 
ment, whereas fortuitous 
means accidental. But because 
fortuitous and fortunate sound 
alike, they have become con- 
fused, and create an even 
greater confusion when, for 
example, a reader cannot tell 
whether ‘‘a_ fortuitous 


| David Halberstam of Lyndon 
| Johnson and the American 
Dream, The third sentence 
began: ‘‘Too, he is no longer 
around to serve as a custo- 
dian-censor of his own 
story... .’’ Too is not a word 
that can begin a sentence, as 
also and moreover can. There 


heard as fwo, making the 
hearer anxious about having 
missed point one. However 
that may be, it is a firmly 
established usage that one does 
not lead with ‘‘too,’’ and the 
sensitive ear bridles at the ini- 
tial foo just as it would at 
something like ‘‘As well, he is 
no longer around.”’ 

In the Times of July 4, 
Robert Brustein, the dis- 
tinguished drama critic, dean 
of the Yale Drama School and 
director of the Yale Repertory 
Theater, shows a little too 
much independence from 
grammar when he writes about 
“four days in June, [when] 
Yale . . . played host to the ar- 
tistic directors, managing 
directors, board members, and 
other delegates of ... non- 
profit ... theaters in a con- 
ference designed to air their 
mutual problems and con- 
cerns.’’ Mutual means that A 
is or does to B as B is or does 
to A; it does not mean that A is 
or does to C as B is or does to 
C. If two types or groups of 





may be a rhyme in this, if nota | 
reason: an initial too could be | 





Brustein: ‘‘mutual’’ 





theater people had problems 
with each other (as is often the 
case, but is not meant here), 
those would indeed be mutual 
problems. But survival was a 
problem for ai// the people at 
the conference, so what they 
had were shared or common 
concerns. 

In the next paragraph, Bru- 
stein writes: ‘‘What both con- 
ferences shared in common 
‘ This is disconcertingly 
| sloppy: both already makes | 
| shared a distinct redundancy, 

but ‘‘shared in common”? is ar- 

|rant tautology, staggering 
| from a writer of Brustein’s 
stature. 

In the Times of July 31, 
Judith Weinraub reports from 
London that Delphine Seyrig, 
the actress and militant femi- 
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Klemesrud: ‘‘their’’ 

















nist, is appearing there in an | 
obscure production whose po- | 
| litical message she endorses. 
We read : ‘‘The power struggle 
Miss Seyrig has been battling is 
an essentially feminist one 
...’ But “‘to battle’’ does not 
mean to wage a war; it means 
to combat, to fight against, 
and so Weinraub is saying the 
opposite of what she means. 
On August 3, Judy Klemesrud, 
reporting on the _ literary- 
social-gastronomic life of 
Bridgehampton, writes: ‘‘Here 
are the rundowns on the two 
hot spots, neither of which 
have ever been especially 
praised for their food.’’ 
(Italics mine.) And this from a 
culture reporter! On August 5, 
Lawrence Van Gelder, in a re- 
view of the film Survive!, men- 
tions ‘‘the wracking issue of 
survival that depended upon 
cannibalism.’’ The plane of 
these particular survivors may 
have been wracked (though 
wrecked is now the usual 
form), but the painful business 
of survival, which put them on 
the rack, was a racking issue. 
These mistakes are from the 
daily edition of the paper; in 
the Sunday edition, things are 
no better. On August 1, 
Joseph Morgenstern writes, 
“Selznick was intrigued,’’ a 
flagrant Gallicism. And in a 
paean to the wretched Robert 
Wilson, John Rockwell offers 
‘*put in words’’ for ‘‘put into 
words,’’ the pleonasm ‘‘com- 
ponent parts’? for ‘‘compo- 
nents,’’ ‘‘mutual creativity”’ 
for ‘‘joint creativity’? and the 
incorrect agreement, ‘‘The 
new ensemble. . . is a tighter 
... group... And they need 
to be. . . .”’ Such shabby writ- 
ing is, alas, the norm, not the 
exception, in most of what 
goes into almost any issue. 
One of the worst offenders 
is Clive Barnes, stylistically as 
well as grammatically. On July 
31, he writes about a Dennis 
Nahat ballet, Brahms Quintet, 
that it is ‘“‘graceful, even clever 
{earlier he said, ‘‘very bright, 
honest’’], but so much less a 
commentary on the music it is 
commenting on that it be- 
comes a minor bore... .”’ I 








am not even talking here about 





Barnes: ‘‘adaptizing’’ 





Barnes’s notorious ‘‘jesuitical 
two-step,’’ as I once dubbed 
it, consisting of criticism that 
goes one step forward and, im- 
mediately, one step back— 
how can something very 
bright, honest, graceful and 
clever be a bore?—but about 
the absurdity of ‘‘less a com- 
mentary.’ Less than what? 
We don’t have a clue. Barnes 
concludes the short piece with 
an announcement of the loss 
of his opera glasses: ‘“‘If 
anyone picked up. . . a pair of 
Tasco Bantam Hunter opera 
glasses, could they please send 
them back to me.”’ This should 
read, of course, ‘‘would he 
please send them back.’’ Or, to 
oblige the feminists, ‘‘would 
he or she.”’ 

The day before, reviewing 
As You Like It at Stratford, 
Connecticut, Barnes was 
“grateful for the adaptizing 
scenery.’’ Even if this was a 
misprint for adapting, it still 
wouldn’t make sense. Mind 
you, I am not against coining 
words when the coinages are 
really helpful, but for what 
earthly purpose do we need 
adaptizing, except perhaps for 
a foundling’s simultaneous 
adopting and baptizing? What 
Barnes means is adaptable or 
versatile. , 

Why, you may ask, is cor- 
rect speech and writing impor- 
tant, as long as the meaning is 
clear? Well, to begin with, in 
incorrect usage the meaning is 
often unclear. For example, 





when Anthony Burgess (who is 
considered by many, not ex- 
cluding Mr. B, a black-belt- 
champion wielder of words 
and usage) writes in his Fore- 
word to Moses: ‘‘... nar- 
rative verse—as you can see 
from Aurora Leigh as well as 
the Odyssey—anticipates the 
cinema,’’ the ambiguous, and 
thus objectionable, censtruc- 
tion does not quite obscure the 
meaning: what we see from 
Aurora Leigh as well as from 
(the sentence should run) the 
Odyssey is the coming cinema. 
But suppose the statement 
were: ‘‘What we can see from 


Manhattan as well as Brooklyn | 
is the Statue of Liberty’’; the | 
meaning then could be either | 


that the statue is equally visible 


from both boroughs, or that it | 
is visible only from Manhat- | 
tan, just as plainly as Brooklyn | 


is visible from there. 

Clarity and succinctness can 
both be victims of faulty 
English, but the greatest loser, 
I] dare say, is elegance. | 


the structural linguists 
their disciples—and thus with 
most dictionaries 
use—when they contend that 
‘‘language is what is spoken by 
the people’’ and, as if it 
followed like the night the day, 
“language is a living thing, not 
something codified by pedan- 
tic scholars.’’ Yes, living thing 
in the sense that new condi- 
tions or discoveries require 
new words, sometimes even 
new meanings for old words. 
But not at any price—not if 
lucidity must be sacrificed. We 
cannot, because certain ignor- 
amuses think that fulsome 
means the same thing as full, 
only more elegantly expressed, 
allow fulsome to become an 
acceptable secondary meaning 
of full. That way lies chaos. 
Abuse of this type, among 
others, proliferates. 

Of course, we are not going 
to jail the abusers of language, 
any more than we would lock 
up people who pick their noses 
at the dinner table; but we will 
not condone, let alone emu- 
late, their behavior. Yes, 
language is a living thing, in- 
sofar as it is what people use in 
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daily intercourse—but which | 
people? The sensitive, con- | 
cerned, and _ discriminating 
ones, who have applied them- | 


| selves to questions of language | 


(not necessarily in schools— 
good English can, like other | 
things, be self-taught); or the | 
uncaring know-nothings who | 
have no sense of the elegance, | 
the grace, of good speech? 

And, be it said, correctness | 
does not mean dull conformi- 
ty; there are many very dif- | 
ferent ways of expressing the | 
same thing properly. The good | 
speaker, like the good painter, 
tennis player or lover, has a | 
technique and style that are | 
distinctly personal. To be sure, 
not having certain educational 
benefits makes it harder to 
master language—though Il 
should think that the people 
who write for the 7imes, or at 
least their editors, would have 
had those benefits. 

Yet when Theordore Bern- 


| stein, the language expert of 
| the Times, advocates the drop- 
couldn’t disagree more with | 
and | 














Bernstein: ‘‘whom’”’ 





ping of the accusative whom as 
an unnecessary source of con- 
fusion, he is merely pandering 
to those who cannot cope with 
inflection, which, in English, 
is rudimentary anyhow. Even 
if that accusative serves no 
other purpose than to separate 
the goats from the sheep, it has 
earned its place: let it be the 
sign by which the believers in 
good usage recognize one 
| another. e 














MEET THE PRESS. 


First you had to sit through the 
Democratic Convention. 

Then the Republican Convention. 

Now MORE Magazine announces a 
convention that’ll have you on the 
edge of your seat. 

A most unconventional event. For, 
instead of the media covering the 
convention, the convention covers the 
media. 

It’s the Fifth Annual A.J. Leibling 
Counter-Convention. And it’ll be held 
on November 20, 1976 at the 
New York Hilton, New York City, 
10:00 a.m.-7:00 p.m. 

Past Liebling Conventions have 
featured speakers and panelists like 
Woody Allen, Dick Schaap, Carl 
Bernstein, Bob Woodward, Seymour 
Hersh, Allen Willis, Art Buchwald, 
Roger Angell, Renata Adler, Noam 
Chomsky, Peter Maas, Nora Ephron 
and more. 

This one will offer more of the 
same. With minor and major media 
personalities speaking out on subjects 
as varied as the election, advertising, 
the business side of the publishing 


business, TV programs you never get 
to see, roman 4 clefs and anything 
else that comes to mind. But while 
this is all serious business, the 
convention won’t be all business. 
There will be films, commercials and 
various other diversions. 

And, for $30, you can get all this. 
And more. Just mail a $30 check 
today with the coupon below and 
you’ll be guaranteed admission to all 
events. 
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Crime Wave Continues 


AGONY AND ECSTACY 
OF INSPECTOR DOYLE 


Calling Doyle ‘World's Greatest 
Police Reporter’ Is Like Calling Dante 
‘World's Greatest Travel Writer’ 

















All Life Is A Death Watch For Doyle 


Pat Doyle of the Daily News has covered 18,000 sudden deaths, an experience 


that gives him a unique perspective on wordly glory. Here, Doyle with Cardinal 
Spellman and Robert Kennedy. 
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Death & The Nite Owl 


BY RON ROSENBAUM 


This is definitely turning out to be a weird one. A good murder. 

Guy named Devaney walks into Dominick’s Bar on lower Lexington Avenue and sits 
down with some friends. They’ve all just come from a wake at Dimiceli’s Funeral 
Home across the street. Inside Dominick’s there’s this other guy, a quiet guy, with san- 


dy hair in a light gray suit; he’s 
been nursing a couple of beers 
at the bar. About 6:30 P.M. 
the quiet guy pulls a gun, goes 
over to Devaney, sticks it to 
the back of his head and puts a 
bullet through his brain. The 
guy in the light gray suit is last 
seen entering a cab at 30th and 
Park heading south. 

Inspector Doyle is on the 
case. Down at police head- 
quarters, Doyle is on his feet 
shifting impatiently as he talks 
back and forth between the 
phone receivers he’s got 
pressed to both ears. He’s got 
the funeral director from 
Dimiceli’s on one phone. He’s 
got a talkative lieutenant from 
homicide on the other. 

“Could you say it was 
gangland style, lieutenant? Uh 
huh. Could it also be a 
grudge? None of the mourners 
recognized the perpetrator? 
Uh huh, back to you soon, 
lieutenant.’’ 

It’s now 8 P.M., one hour 
after Devaney was pronounced 
dead on the floor of Domin- 
ick’s. Still no trace of the man 
in the light gray suit. Doyle’s 
got less than an hour to get two 
things—a line on the motive 
and a quote from the next-of- 
kin. 


‘*This is a deep one, Ron,”’ i 


Doyle declares. ‘‘A deep one. 
This funeral angle. Guy’s pay- 
ing his respects, then bam! I’m 
looking for a _ connection. 
Could be a good murder.’’ 
And when Inspector Doyle 
decides a murder is a good 
one, attention must be paid. 
Doyle is the authority on the 
subject. 

They call him ‘‘Inspector’’ 
Doyle, or sometimes just ‘*The 
Inspector,’’ but Pat Doyle is 
not, of course, a police of- 
ficial, although he is a legend 
in the Department. He’s Pat- 
rick Doyle of the New York 
Daily News—‘‘Doyle of the 
News,”’ as he likes to identify 
himself to funeral directors 
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NY Daily News 








‘**There’s a difference between a good murder and a bad 


one.”’ 


Doyle has become a connoisseur. Here with a 


slain junkie. 





and eyewitnesses—for three 
decades the night-beat police 
reporter for the World’s Larg- 
est Newspaper. Not surpris- 
ingly, Doyle is not shy about 
calling himself The World’s 
Greatest Police Reporter. 

He is being unnecessarily 
modest. Calling Pat Doyle The 
World’s Greatest Police Re- 
porter is as inadequate a 
tribute as calling Dante The 
World’s Greatest Travel 
Writer. Doyle doesn’t cover 
police. He covers sudden 
death. In his 31 years with the 
News, Doyle has covered 
18,000 murders, suicides and 
fatal acidents. 





This 18,000 figure, Doyle 
assures me, does not include 
countless stabbings, beatings, 
tortures and accidental mutila- 
tions which fell short of fatali- 
ty. Just sudden deaths. And 
not just any sudden deaths— 
New York City averages more 
than four a night and it’s 
Doyle’s job to single out the 
“‘good’’ one, the most shock- 
ing, strange, sensational, even 
ironic death of the night, seize 
its essence in the immediate 
aftermath. In hot blood, a 
Daily News fan named Capote 
might call it. 

Doyle’s accounts of sudden 
deaths and aftermaths have 











been the soul of the Daily 
News for three decades and 
Doyle’s experience gives his vi- 
sion of life a unique but 
undeniable authority. This 
man Doyle has not merely seen 
the heart of darkness, he’s seen 
the punctured lung, the rup- 
tured spleen. 

Plus he’s available for lec- 
tures and after-dinner speeches 
for clubs and civic groups. 
“You could say, Ron, that 
Doyle is a guy who is very in- 
terested in all aspects of adver- 
tising and promotion,’’ Doyle 
tells me. 

You could. In fact, not long 
before I called Doyle to ask if I 
could spend a night on the 
death watch with him, Doyle 
placed the following classified 
ad in the ‘‘Situations Wanted’’ 
section of The New York 
Times: 

NEWSPAPER CRIME 

REPORTER 

Avail. for 

engagements 

‘WHAT PRICE LIFE IN 

NYC?’ MM37 Times 

Doyle has not yet been ex- 
actly deluged with offers, but 
he is ready: he’s been rummag- 
ing through his memories and 
his clips, typing up dramatic 
fragments and pointed anec- 
dotes on slips of paper. While 
he’s working the phones on the 
Dominick’s Bar death, Doyle 
will occasionally dig into a 
drawer of his desk or the 
pocket on his bright Hawaiian 
print sport shirt and pass me 
one of those slips. Some are 
straightforward facts of life 
and death in New York City. 
“It’s not unusual to find the 
bodies of infants stuffed in 
trash cans,’’ begins one. 

Another is about a prisoner 
who contrived to hang himself 
from the strap of his wooden 
leg. There’s one about a ‘’re- 
fined, dignified’’ 74-year-old 
lady who died with a torn bed 
sheet stuffed down her throat 
by some young thugs. Then 
there are tales of Doyle and the 
big shots. Doyle and Ari at 
P.J. Clarke’s. Doyle and 
Henry Ford at Clarke’s. The 
time Doyle got the tip about 
the Blue Angel fire while »:t- 
ting with Governor Carey at 
Clarke’s. Other slips contain 
tales of Doyle scoops and 
Doyle triumphs and bits of 
Doyle’s Spenglerian musings 
upon the decline of civilization 
into the savagery he’s wit- 


speaking 
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nessed first hand—the old- 
fashioned rational barbarism 
of organized crime, Doyle 
says, has been replaced by the 
senseless torture and murder 
of the weak and innocent. 
These scraps of Doyle’s 
writings are a rare find for a 
Doyle afficionado, because 
Doyle doesn’t write. In 30 
years he’s hardly written— ac- 
tually typed out—a_ single 
sentence. Doyle’s medium is 
the phone. He talks his story in 
to a News rewrite man from 
police headquarters or the 
scene of the death. Doyle is 
more like an old-fashioned 
story teller in the oral 
tradition—the bard of bad 
news—than a writer. All the 
more interesting then, to read 
the capsule biography Doyle 
has actually typed out about 
himself and the high points of 
his career: 
Pat Doyle, known as the 
Inspector to his col- 
leagues, is one of the top, 
if not the top, crime 
reporters in America. The 
recipient of many awards, 
he considers the most 
prestigious one being the 
honor Vice President 
Nelson Rockefeller pre- 
sented him last year on 
behalf of the Silurians, an 
organization of veteran 
newsmen in New York, 
for his scoop on the mur- 
der of Professor Wolf- 
gang Friedman. In _ his 
almost 30 years with the 
News, Mr. Doyle _ has 
solved a murder, broken 
the Xaviera Hollander 
prostitution ring case and 
had his name used by per- 
mission in the movie The 
French Connection. He 
also beat the competing 
media with a _ stop-the- 
presses bulletin on the 
bombing of police head- 
quarters four years ago. 
Despite his injuries in the 
blast, Mr. Doyle, whose 
office was located across 
the street from _ head- 
quarters, got the story and 
then went to Beekman 
Downtown Hospital for 
treatment. Mr. Doyle also 
broke the case of Stephen 
Smith, former President 
John F. Kennedy’s bro- 
ther-in-law. Mr. 
Smith’s arrest for refusing 
to pay a sixty cent cab 
fare. It made Page One of 
the News. ... 


The funeral director has not ™ 


been helpful. Doyle has a 
hunch there might be a connec- 





tion between the body being 
waked at Dimiceli’s and the 
death of Devaney at Domi- 
nick’s—one wake somehow 
leading to another. But the 
funeral director isn’t giving 
Doyle the cause of death of the 
corpse in his care. 

Doyle bangs down one 
phone (he’s now got the bar- 
tender from Dominick’s on 
hold on the other). ‘‘You can 
use the word ‘exasperating’ if 
you wish, Ron,’’ he says. 
‘*Very exasperating. I’d like to 
be up there at the scene. I 
could wrap this one up in no 
time, but if I do I may not 
make this edition.”’ 

Doyle has decided to do this 
death by phone for another 
reason: It’s only the first 
murder of the night. A slow 
night, so far. If the statistical 
average holds up, ‘‘three peo- 
ple are alive now who will be 
murdered by dawn,’’ Doyle 
points out. Although this is 
looking more and more like a 
‘*good murder,’’ Doyle’s not 
willing to commit himself yet. 
It’s not a plane crash or a 
celebrity death, after all. 

Doyle’s phone technique is 
legendary. He’s famous for his 
facility with four phones at 
once. When he really means 
business, Doyle drags three 
phones onto his desk from 
nearby desks, starts talking on 
two of them at a time, dialing 
two others, then juggling all 





four parties, sometimes more 
as he stacks a few up on hold. 

Colleagues regard with awe 
Doyle’s speed and efficiency at 
the grim business of getting 
quotes from grief stricken 
next-of-kin and critically in- 
jured survivors. Doyle brings 
to this—one of the central 
tasks of sudden death report- 
ing—a special combination of 
ruthlessness, delicacy and tim- 
ing. The last is particularly im- 
portant. Doyle prides himself 
on never being the very first to 
break the news of a death over 
the phone. He waits until 
someone in authority makes 
that call. Doyle likes to be the 
next call after that. Doyle is 
willing, however, to hurry the 
notification process along. 
One of the tricks of the trade 
when the cops are slow getting 
the word to a victim’s family, 
Doyle tells me, is this (young 
police reporters take note): get 
hold of the priest, minister or 
rabbi of the deceased, tell him 
of the tragedy, ask him to 
break the news to the family. 
“Once I get the priest to notify 
them, then I can move in,’’ 
Doyle explains. 

Doyle’s most recent sur- 
vivor-quote coup was some- 
how reaching the phone at the 
bedside of a seriously injured 
stewardess-survivor of a recent 
Eastern Airlines crash at La 
Guardia Airport and getting 
an exclusive eyewitness ac- 





count of the disaster from her. 
“It was beautiful, Ron.’’ 
Doyle says of the La Guardia 
scoop. ‘‘The paper had a great 
crew out there, all of them pro- 
fessionals, but none of them 
was able to interview a sur- 
vivor. Doyle did it by phone. 
Beat them all out. That’s what 
I live for, the challenge. My 
editors couldn’t believe it. 
These are hardened men. They 
said, ‘Doyle how did you do 
la 

Doyle’s delight in hot pur- 
suit has given rise to at least 
one tale of what might seem 
like excess zeal to some. 
‘‘There’s this great story I 
heard about the Inspector,’’ a 
guy in the Daily News office 
told me. ‘‘About how he lifted 
up this guy’s oxygen tent to get 
a quote from him and the guy 
dies right afterward.”’ 

Doyle tells a death-watch 
story which may be the origin 
of this myth. The way Doyle 
tells it, it’s the story of how he 
solved the murder of a police- 
man’s wife and child. As 
Doyle says in his biographical 
sketch of himself, ‘‘Doyle’s 
achievements in journalism are 
many indeed, but he recalls the 
homicide he solved most vivid- 
ly even though it happened 15 
years ago.”’ 

It started with a death watch 
on a policeman’s child. The 
young girl and her mother 
were blown up by a mysterious 














Doyle tries not to be first to phone next-of-kin with bad news. ‘‘I get a priest to tell 
them. Then I move in.”’ 
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explosion in their two-story 
home in Queens while the 
father was out on his beat. The 
mother died instantly, the 
child and their upstairs lodger 
lay critically injured in the 
Hospital. 

Doyle had been nursing a 
theory of the explosion he 
wanted urgently to check out. 
Before proceeding to the 
hospital for the death watch, 
Doyle had talked to the 
neighbors and the grief-strick- 
en cop about the upstairs 
lodger. ‘‘I found out that 
man’s feelings about life, that 
he had been despondent. 
When the infant died, I went 
right up to the room where the 
man was. I went right up to his 
bedside and I asked him why 
did you do it. He said, ‘Yes I 
did it, I was tired of life.” He 
admitted he blew the place up. 
Well, I called my editor, of 
course—my first allegiance is 
to my newspaper, before any- 
one else. The editor told me to 
call the police quick. They 
came and interviewed the man 
and in less than 24 hours he 
was dead, but they had booked 
him on a murder charge.’’ 

Doyle’s got the bartender at 
Dominick’s talking. Good 
eyewitness stuff about 
Devaney’s death throes. Ironic 
details—Devaney and friends 
were toasting their dead 





All-Time Greats 


Doyle’s list of the ‘‘Best in the Business’’—Past and 
Present.—Floyd Barger and Joe Martin of the News; 
Mike Berger, Pete Kihss and Tom Buckley of the Times; 
Bob Considine, Jimmy Kilgallen and Damon Runyon of 
Hearst; Ray Hyland and Hugh Mulligan of AP; Leonard 


Lyons of the Post. 





friend’s memory at the mo- 
ment of Devaney’s death; 
more mystery about the man 
in the gray suit who was a total 
stranger to the neighborhood 
and the bar. Doyle is most in- 
trigued by the irony of the 
funeral angle. He’s got his 
editor up at the News building 
on the phone now; he’s filling 
her in on the Devaney story so 
far. ‘‘Isn’t it something, 
though, it’s so goddamed 
unusual. Here’s this guy who’s 
just paying his respects, he 
walks across the street with 
some friends to reminisce 
about their departed friend, 
then boom, he’s gone, I tell 
you I’ve been down here at 
headquarters for 31 years, 
covered 18,000 deaths, but 
I’ve never heard of anything 
like this.”’ 

A strong statement coming 
from Inspector Doyle. Not 
that there might not be a bit of 








Fire at The Blue Angel, 1974. Doyle got the tip at 
Clarke’s, then got cops at the scene to let him in to count 
the dead. 








promotion going on: Doyle 
has got to convince the night 
editor that the Dominick’s Bar 
death really is a ‘‘good 
murder,’’ good enough to 
break into the story line-up in 
the early editions. The ‘‘Night 
Owl’’ (first, early evening) edi- 
tion of the News goes to bed 
about 5 P.M. every afternoon, 
just about the time Doyle ar- 
rives at the newsroom at Police 
Headquarters. Deadlines for 
the next four editions fall at 7 
P.M. for the Two Star; 9 P.M. 
for the Three Star; 11 P.M. for 
the Four Star and sometime 
after 1 A.M., when Doyle goes 
off duty, for the final Four 
Star Circle edition. 


Doyle thinks he can break 
this Dominick’s story into the 
Three Star, then work it up in- 
to something really good for 
the later editions. But he’s got 
some tough competition lead- 
ing off the line-up tonight— 
the planet Mars. (Doyle 
doesn’t even bother worrying 
about competing with New 
York’s other morning paper- 
—the Times no longer has a 
full-time police reporter on the 
headquarters night beat, and 
shrinks from the intricacies of 
sudden death anyway.) 


The front page of the Night 
Ow/l is filled with the first Vik- 
ing pictures of the Martian 
surface. Pages two and three 
are packed with stories of the 
mysterious red planet. This 
has the effective of jamming 
all national and international 
news into pages four and 
five—Lebanon, Chowchilla 
Bus Nap, last-minute Ford and 
Reagan dramatics. It’ll be dif- 
ficult for a death, short of a 
head-of-state or major celeb, 
to crack that line up. The real 
competition tonight will be 
played out on pages six and 
seven and here Doyle sees 
some opportunities: a big 
welfare cheat story—nothing 
new there; another hospital 





strike turning point—that 
should also be vulnerable to a 
good murder. 

Doyle is not entirely pleased 
at having to play for these 
smaller stakes because of the 
prominence of the Martian 
story. He is, of course, 
respectful of the American 
space effort—Doyle is very 
much an old-fashioned pat- 
riot—yet he is not beyond 
essaying a deprecating wise- 
crack about the allegedly 
fabulous red planet pix. 
‘‘Here’s something you could 
use, Ron, if you want a bit of 
humor in your story. Say 
Doyle took one look at the pic- 
ture of Mars on the front page 
of the News and said ‘It looks 
a lot like the Lower East Side 
tome.’ ”’ 

Turning to the matter of 
what makes a ‘‘good murder,’’ 
I asked Doyle to tell me what 
criteria separate good from the 
run-of-the-mill murders. 
Doyle reeled them off rapid- 
fire. ‘‘A good murder is when 
you have a prominent official 
who happens to be slain, a 
good murder is when you have 
a police officer shot to death 
or stabbed to death while on 
duty, or if an actress on her 
way home from the Broadway 
stage is shot to death, and then 
stabbed, or strangled, or then 
kidnapped, and then found 
murdered. Also any child who 
is slain always goes up front. 
There is a difference between a 
good one and a bad one.. . I 
hate to sound this way but we 
have sO many common mur- 
ders in New York, particularly 
on the Lower East Side where 
you have the same senseless 
junkie killings.”’ 

There’s another kind of 
good murder, the kind Doyle 
and the Daily News have 
always had a sensitive ear 
for—the ironic, unfathomable 
or weird twist-of-fate death, 
the kind that people in New 
York love to read about be- 
cause it echoes so faithfully the 
tragically whimsical quality of 
life in the city. That other 
strange post-funeral death 
Doyle had the other day, for 
instance. 

This one starts out with a 
guy deciding to commit suicide 
by hurling himself off the top 
of a 12-story building. Noth- 
ing unusual about that until he 
lands on top of a guy in an 
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open Cadillac, killing him. 

Nothing unusual about that 
except that the Cadillac’s part 
of a funeral procession on the 
way to bury a friend of the 
dead guy. So there you have a 
natural death, a suicide and a 
bizarre accidental death con- 
verging in the procession, or 
perhaps the original death giv- 
ing birth to two more. It’s 
worth your life to go to a 
funeral these days. 

This Dominick’s Bar affair 
tonight offers only two deaths 
in additon to the funeral twist, 
but one of them is murder and 
there’s a man in a gray suit on 
the loose and a motive missing 
with him. 

“I’m on tenterhooks, not 
knowing the motive,’’ Doyle 
says. ‘‘But the time has come 
to call this in for the Three 
Star.’”’ 

First Doyle goes to the win- 
dow and draws the blinds shut. 
He relights his big black 
‘‘Caribbean Round”’ cigar and 
gets down to business. 

‘*Hello, Biliy. This isThe In- 
spector.’’ Doyle’s got rewrite 
on the line. ‘‘Yes, Billy, let me 
talk it out to you first. The 
guy’s name was Devaney, 
Thomas. . .”’ 

This is clearly the part Doyle 
likes, the pure storytelling 
part. He gets into a simple but 
dramatic retelling of the mo- 
ments before and after the 
murder, with heavy emphasis 
on the funeral irony. He con- 
cludes it with a dramatic retell- 
ing of the scene immediately 
after the gunshot: ‘‘There were 
shouts and screams as De- 
vaney staggered to his feet. He 
held his head with both hands. 
He fell onto the table, then on- 
tothe floor... .’’ 

After filling in ages, ad- 
dresses and other details for 
rewrite, Doyle can’t resist a lit- 
tle promo. ‘‘I got a lieutenant 
in the 17th saying quote an 
unusual one, no doubt about it 
unquote. Unusual! It’s a 
honey of a story. I’ve been 
down here for 31 years, Billy, 
and I never had one like this, 
in 18,000 deaths, not one quite 
like it.”’ 

Chinatown. Doyle’s favorite 
part of town. Doyle was born 
nearby. ‘‘But I never got to 
know it,’ he says, ‘‘till I started 
going on some raiding parties 
with the police. They used to 
go after the boys who ran the 





Doyle On Wome: 
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After his death watch, Doyle likes to be around people full 
of life (here with starlet Sabrina). But he’s personally very 
straight-laced. For instance, he’s very disturbed about the new 
police department practice of having a policewoman and a 
policeman share the same patrol car: ‘‘How can they avoid 
temptation when they’re just inches away in that car? Inches 
away! I predict that this will ruin many marriages.’’ 





Fan-Tan games in the base- 
ments. I tell you they had 
basements and sub-basements 
and tunnels and secret doors 
just like in the movies. It was 
quite an education.’’ 

We’re taking a break be- 
tween the Three Star and the 
Four Star deadlines, heading 
up Mott Street to Doyle’s 
favorite Chinese place. Every- 
body in Chinatown knows 
Doyle—the Chinese and the 
cops. Doyle shows a Chinese 
merchant the News’s page-one 
picture of Mars and tells him 
the Lower East Side joke. It 
doesn’t translate well. 

Doyle goes into a tirade over 
gangs. Gangs of illegal Hong 
Kong immigrants are torment- 
ing his Chinatown friends. 
Most of the crime in the city 
comes from gangs. Gangs on 
narcotics. Because of mari- 
juana. Marijuana leads to the 
needle and Betty Ford is pro- 





moting it, PROMOTING IT, 
Ron. Merchants are selling 
papers for marijuana in 
public. No leadership any- 
where. Look at the church. 
Rectories are being robbed, 
nuns raped, priests murdered. 
Society is in the thrall of the 
lowest criminal scum. Look at 
what they’ve done to the 
Lower East Side. 

Doyle orders the subgum. I 
get the duck. The waiter 
doesn’t get the Lower East 
Side joke. During dinner, 
Doyle tells me how it all 
started with Bruno Richard 
Haputmann’s ladder, a primal 
scene of sorts for the future 
police reporter. 

When Doyle was nine years 
old and living in the Bronx, a 
media whirlwind struck a 
house nearby. The ladder that 
the alleged kidnapper Haupt- 
mann used to bear away the 





Lindbergh baby had _ been 


traced back to that Bronx ad- 
dress. When the young Doyle 
came upon the scene, the 
house was swarming and pop- 
ping with cops, police report- 
ers and cameras. He witnessed 
the awesome power that a sen- 
sational crime has to imbue 
with excitement not only ob- 
jects like the ladder associated 
with it, but even places that 
had once been associated with 
that object and were no more. 
The young Doyle found he 
could read all about it over 
and over again in eight dif- 
ferent ways daily. Picked up a 
heavy newspaper habit. Be- 
came a carrier boy, then a 
copy boy. Finally, after dis- 
charge from World War Il 
service, he got what he wanted: 
a job with the News and a 
phone at the rickety police 
reporters’ shack across from 
headquarters. 


It’s a tradition—part of the 
informal cursus honorum of 
the profession—that police 
reporting duty is a kind of 
combination boot camp and 
rite of passage for innocent 
young reporters when they’re 
first hired. The bloody christ- 
ening ritual. Rub the recruits’ 
noses in raw wounds and fresh 
gore. Let them learn the facts 
of life from child abusers and 
vice-squad porn films. Let 
them learn about sudden death 
from the sight of it and the 
smell of it and from the look 
on the faces of parents of slain 
children. Let them make their 
journey into the underworld 
and see life from the bottom 
up. 
And then let them pass on. 
To more ‘‘serious’’ things. To 
politics, and now, of course, 
‘‘investigative reporting.’’ 
Police reporting, after all, is 
just the lowest rung in the lad- 
der up the profession. 

Doyle never fell for that. He 
was certain from the beginning 
that the best stories are life- 
and-death stories, and nothing 
is more ‘‘serious’’ than sudden 
death. Men like Doyle—and 
Al Lewis of The Washington 
Post, to name another; there’s 
usually one in every big city— 
who spurn the upper rungs and 
become lifetime police report- 
ers are a rare breed. Con- 
ventional reporters regard 
them with wonder and occa- 
sionally condescension. ‘‘He’s 
been down at headquarters on 
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the police beat so long, he’s 
more like a cop than a re- 
porter,’’ and ‘‘they’re the most 
cynical reporters of all’’ are 
the handy oversimplifications. 
Not true of Doyle. Not only 
has he seen far more death 
than most cops, he’s far less 
cynical than most reporters. 
He suffers more. Certain kinds 
of deaths still get to him. 
‘‘After all this time the death 
of a man means nothing to me, 
absolutely nothing,’’ Doyle 
declares. ‘‘But I have to admit 
I still can be affected by the 
murder of a woman and parti- 
cularly of a small child.”’ 
Doyle is now 51 and the 
father of five children, all 
girls. As his own daughters 





were growing up, the other 
kind of baby stories began to 
get to him. The battered, 
smashed and violated bodies, 
the ones he saw stuffed in 
trash cans. Fifteen years ago 
he moved his wife and children 
out of New York City and into 
a quiet New Jersey suburb. 
These days he forbids his girls 
to go near the city. ‘‘I just 
can’t picture my little girl in a 
subway with these filth mong- 
ers. I tell myself, ‘Doyle you’re 
old-fashioned.’ I wouldn’t 
dare have my little ones see 
what their Daddy’s seen in life. 
My God.”’ 

**Did they get the stiff to 
Bellevue yet?’’ Back at head- 
quarters, Doyle is on the 





Doyle On Ari 
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““We struck it off right from the beginning,’’ says Doyle of 
his friendship with Aristotle Onassis. Doyle tells of following 
Ari home one night, a tale that captures the agony and the 
ecstasy of the sudden-death reporter with a famous friend. 
Doyle offered Ari a lift home from Clarke’s at 4 A.M. A 
melancholy Ari decided to walk. Doyle and an Ari-aide 
followed the lonely billionaire’s steps in Doyle’s car. ‘‘Picture 
it,’’ recalls Doyle, ‘‘the crime reporter behind the wheel. I must 
admit I felt sorrow for the man, one of the loneliest I’ve known 
in my 30 years as a newspaper man.”’ 

Still, Doyle couldn’t keep his mind off sudden death. ‘‘Mug- 
gers, rip-off artists, slashers and killers strike the most often 
during darkness. Don’t think for a second that the thought of a 
page-one News headline escaped my mind if anything dastardly 


might have occurred.’’ 





phone to a sergeant in the 17th 
Precinct. ‘‘Jeez, you guys let 
him lie out there long enough. 
Anything new on Devaney 
himself? Could revenge be a 
motive?’’ 


The Devaney story didn’t 
break into the line up of the 
Three Star, so Doyle’s work- 
ing the phones furiously trying 
to get some kind of break- 
through for the Four Star. 

“This is what I live for, 
Ron, the competition, racing 
the deadline to beat the other 
guy and get that by-line up 
front.”’ 

While he’s in his phone fren- 
zy, Doyle has me look through 
an assortment of artifacts he’s 
got stashed in his olive green 
press-room locker. It’s a curi- 
ous collection. Here’s a biog- 
raphy of Henry Ford II, very 
friendly, by someone named 
Booton Herndon. There are 
four entries in the index re- 
lating to Doyle, Patrick and 
his friendship with the auto 
magnate. Plus there is another 
entry (p. 246) written in 
because Booton Herndon’s in- 
dexer forgot it. Doyle, says 
Booton Herndon, has grown 
to be such a close friend of 
Ford that ‘‘he is one of the few 
people who have ben permitted 
to see Henry nuzzling Cristina 
like a teenager in a parked 
car.”’ 

Also in the locker are photos 
of Doyle with big-shot starlets 
and stiffs at various stages of 
his career. But surprisingly 
most of it is history. Doyle has 
a passionate interest in Lower 
Manhattan history. There are 
18th century maps. There’s a 
fascinating old book filled 
with stories of disappearing 
relics of Old New York: the 
last farm in Manhattan, the 
last blacksmith and _ other 
anachronisms. There’s Shoe 
Leather and Printer’s Ink, an 
anthology of great tales of the 
giants of police reporting in 
the days when New York was a 
great newspaper town. 


Doyle’s phone rings. He’s 
got the super of the building of 
a brother of the deceased hold- 
ing on one line while he takes 
the incoming call on the other. 

‘“‘A fire where? You got 
something going up there, 
huh? The restaurant at that ad- 
dress. Let me know if it gets 
out of hand. Yeah, I’ll be up 
there usual time. . .”’ 





*‘One of my tipsters,’’ says 
Doyle. ‘‘Guy up at Clarke’s. 
He’s one of the many people, 
some of them in the highest 
ranks, who will always call 
Doyle first. I’ve gotten a lot of 
news breaks for my editors 
from my tipsters. My editors 
know that Doyle knows the 
city.”’ 

A curious interruption in the 
headquarters routine suddenly 
takes Doyle off the phones on 
the Devaney affair. 

‘*Doyle, I’ve got a weirdo 
down here, maybe you can 
help figure him out.’’ It’s the 
cop on duty downstairs at the 
main public entrance to police 
headquarters. ‘‘I got a guy 
down here says Beekman Hos- 
pital just released him from 
observation. Maybe a psycho 
but he keeps repeating the 
names of all these people he 
says are police reporters.”’ 

Downstairs a young guy ina 
blue leisure suit is standing in 
front of the desk in hospital 
slippers. He’s saying a name 
Over and over again. Doyle 
recognizes the name—a police 
reporter for the Journal 
American a quarter century 
ago. Now dead. 

The guy in the blue leisure 
suit says ‘‘that’s my uncle’’ 
and starts telling a long story 
about why the hospital did or 
didn’t discharge him. 

**So what do you want from 
me?’’ Doyle asks. 

**l want to stay at the 34th 
Street Y. I need $10.”’ 

Doyle takes out his wallet. 
“‘Understand this is a loan. 
Pay me back.’’ 

It’s getting close to 1 A.M. 
and Doyle is no closer to a 
break on the Devaney death. 
The closest he got to next-of- 
kin was the super in the build- 
ing of the brother of the de- 
ceased. And he wouldn’t help, 
even when Doyle told him, 
“It’s because his _ brother’s 
been murdered tonight and I 
need to make contact.’’ Doyle 
has changed from his Hawai- 
ian shirt into a cream-colored 
jacket, dress shirt and tie, and 
a panama hat. He’s getting 
ready to go to Clarke’s. 

Every night when Doyle 
wraps up his death-watch 
detail, he gets into his 
Mercedes 280 SL and cruises 
uptown to East 55th Street. 
They keep a special table 
waiting for him there at 
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Clarke’s, in the bright place 
between the bar and the back 
room. According to our friend 
Booton Hernodon ‘‘this center 
room is known Officially to the 
In Crowd as the Pat Doyle 
Room.”’ 

There Doyle perches like a 
sentinel from the Kingdom of 
the Dead, sipping Coke, hold- 
ing court, keeping his eye open 
for news tips and receiving 
visits from the potentates of 
other kingdoms. He’s been go- 
ing there for 30 years and by 
now he’s become a Clarke’s in- 
stitution, a favorite of the high 
rollers and all-night people 
who hang out there until the 4 
A.M. closing time. It was at 
Clarke’s that author Robin 
Moore got to know Doyle and 
decided he had to use Doyle’s 
last name for the hero of a cop 
movie he was working on cal- 
led The French Connection. 

‘“*You have to understand 
that Clarke’s is a crossroad of 
the upper worlds and the under 
worlds,’’ an associate of 
Henry Ford II who has wat- 
ched Doyle at Clarke’s for 
years says. ‘‘A lot of police 
types go through there and so 
do people on the other side. 
You have people in the higher 
ranks and the lower, every- 
body from maharajahs to po- 
lice reporters.”’ 

- 





What Doyle does for the 
people at Clarke’s is bring up 
through the class strata from 
the very bottom muck of the 
city his classic tales of sudden 
death and retail them for those 
denizens of the higher worlds 
who never get as close to death 
as Doyle does. For Doyle it’s a 
kind of decompression cham- 
ber between the death watch 
and home, a purgatory in 
which the souls of the suddenly 
dead are reborn again the 
retelling. 


Early Wednesday morning 
at Clarke’s. This is two weeks 
after the Dominick’s Bar 
death, Doyle’s sipping a Coke, 
saying what a good week it’s 
been for him so far. Another 
chain-reaction multiple death: 
a couple found stuffed in a 
closet and dead on Monday. 
On Tuesday a suspect is ar- 
rested and today the baby 
daughter of the suspect has 
been murdered, presumably in 
revenge for the closet stuffing. 
The waiter comes by, Doyle 
orders another Coke and asks 
me if I want a drink. I ask 
Doyle why he doesn’t drink. 

The answer takes Doyle 
back to his one and only brush 
with sudden death and the 
story of how Henry Ford 
saved his life. The way Doyle 





tells it, he was driving across 
the George Washington bridge 
one day eight years ago when 
suddenly ‘‘] began vomiting 
blood. My ulcer had perfor- 
ated. I barely managed to get 
over to the Manhattan side, get 
out and lie down on a park 
bench where I just lay choking 
in blood. I said, ‘Doyle you’re 
going to die.’ People walking 
by did nothing. Let me choke 
til I passed out. Wasn’t til I 
woke up in the hospital | 
found that two policemen 
came over and took me in.”’ 

Why the ulcer, I asked 
Doyle. I told him Al Lewis, the 
veteran police reporter for The 
Washington Post, once told 
me he, too, had an ulcer. 

**Was the ulcer attributable 
to my work?’’ Doyle asks. ‘‘I 
don’t know. These afflictions 
hit hardest people who don’t 
have as strong a stomach as we 
would wish. This is where 
ulcers came in.”’ 

Henry Ford came in when 
Doyle was close to death. His 
doctors had told him that only 
an Operation to remove part of 
his stomach could save his life, 
but for some reason Doyle in- 
sisted he could heal himself. 
“‘My wife had to call up Mr. 
Ford and get him to call me 
and tell me to get it done,’’ 
Doyle said. ‘‘Otherwise, I 
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Primal Scene Nine-year-old Pat Doyle got his first exposure to 


the 
power of a sensational death when a media whirlwind struck this house in his Bronx 
neighborhood where Bruno Hauptman,the Lindbergh baby-killer, stashed his ransom money. 





would have let myself die.”’ 

Since the operation eight 
years ago, Doyle has not 
touched a drink. ‘‘I miss it ter- 
ribly,’’ he says, gazing at 
mine. ‘‘Anyone who has the 
pleasure and the priviiege of 
having a cocktail or two or 
three or ten does not know 
how fortuante they are,’’ 
Doyle says. ‘‘I used to drink 
like a fish. You know how 
newspapermen are. How we 
like to escape the anxieties and 
pressures of the job.”’ 

What does he do now, I 
asked, to relieve’ those 
ulcerating pressures? 

‘*Landscape.’’ says Doyle. 

‘*Landscape?’”’ 

‘‘In my new place in New 
Jersey. I’ve got 15 acres to 
work on. Already I’ve got 
pachysandras and ivy down 
for cover in the front. I love 
working with pachysandra and 
ivy. Also I’ve got 51 different 
varieties of trees and plans for 
gardens.”’ 

If Clarke’s is purgatory 
after the death-watch under- 
world, his New Jersey home is 
heaven to Doyle. Right there in 
the middle of the action at 
Clarke’s, Doyle launches into 
a loving and detailed descrip- 
tion of his landscaping plan, 
which seems like an ambitious 
attempt to rebuild the Lower 
East Side in New Jersey’s 
green and pleasant land. 

‘“‘What I’m doing, Ron, is 
I’m picking up some of these 
bricks you see falling off these 
crumbling Lower East side 
tenements. I put a few of them 
at a time in my trunk and take 
them over often as I can. So 
far I’ve built a barbecue with 
them, and I’m lining the walk 
between the ivy and pachysan- 
dra in the front with them. 
You can find all sorts of 
building material in the ruins 
there. I’ve got plans for a 
es... 5 

Before I leave Clarke’s, I 
ask Doyle whatever became of 
the strange death of Devaney 
at Dominick’s. I have to re- 
construct the details before he 
remembers. ‘‘Oh, yes,’ he 
says, ‘‘that was a good one, 
but the desk decided not to run 
it, | think. That was the funer- 
al one, right? Don’t recall 
hearing they came up with 
anything. But let me tell you 
about this week. This baby 
killed in revenge for the closet 
stuffing isa goodone....’’ & 
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Salad Days On the Police Beat 


Some of the best writers in America 
began their careers covering sudden 
death on the police beat. 
moved on, but all believe that a rookie 
stint in the police shack is the best in- 
troduction to the facts of life. For each, 


Most have 


here, 


there is one moment, usually a bloody 


christening ritual or some other violent 
rite of passage, that stands out in their 
minds as the most memorable. We called 
some of these writers and reporters and 
in their own words, 

recollections of these moments. 


are their 





Dead Head 
In Train 
Wreck 


BY JIMMY BRESLIN 

I’d work out of saloons near 
the station houses. Just any 
saloon—oh, Christ, the Lakes 
of Killarney in the Bronx, or 
the one bar near Jamaica 
Hall—what the hell’s the name 
of thatone... 

Affect me emotionally? 
Nah. Sure, I guess the first 
body you see does something 
to you, but when you do it for 
a living and see it everyday, it 
doesn’t really bother you 
anymore. It becomes just 
another corpse. 

I think the bloodiest story I 
ever covered was a Long Is- 
land Rail Road train wreck, 
the one at Metropolitan Ave- 
nue and Kew Gardens. It hap- 
pened in ’49? ’50? There were 
110 dead. One dead guy’s head 
was stuck in a window. They 
finally had to cover it with a 
blanket. That was pretty bad. 
Lot of people got sick that 
day. ee 








_Asks Burned Dad To Die 
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BY RUSSELL BAKER 

I was a crime reporter for 
The Baltimore Sun _ during 
1947 and 1948. I did the repor- 
ting and the footwork, and 
phoned in the facts to a rewrite 
man. It was wonderful train- 
ing, but very hard work. All 
my other work after the crime 
beat seems easy in com- 
parison. 

I began work at 4 or 6 P.M. 
and worked until midnight or 
2 A.M. One day, a policeman I 
knew called and woke me up 
around noon. I used to go with 





him on his beat. He was a bit 
of a maniac, and insisted that I 
accompany him that night, 
that something big was going 
to happen for me to report. ‘‘I 
feel sure that something will 
happen tonight,’’ he kept say- 
ing. Well, I declined his invita- 
tion. And sure enough, that 
night he killed somebody. Shot 
them after some altercation. 

Another time, after a 
Saturday-night fire in the 
black slum, a family was 
burned to death. I was in the 
hospital and heard the father, 
who was terribly burned but 
still alive, screaming. There 
was nothing for them to do; he 
was going to die. Anyway, in 
those days, the dead were car- 
ried to the morgue in the pad- 
dy wagon. It was late and the 
driver was about to go off du- 
ty. The man kept screaming. 
Finally, the driver yelled out, 
‘‘Hurry up and die! I get off = 
ten minutes!”’ 


One Crime 
A Page 
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BY AL LEWIS 

I’ve been a police reporter 
with The Washington Post for 
the past 42 years. Each year I 
handle a minimum of 5,000 
stories. My single most mem- 
orable experience was the day, 
February 25—I think it was 
1958—when I had at least one 
story on every page of the 
paper, including the two lead 
stories. One of the articles was 
on a rapist the police had been 
chasing. The guy was afraid 
the police were going to kill 
him, so he called me at my 
home. Well, I called my editor 
and made arrangements for a 
photographer. There was a 
picture in the paper of me sur- 
rendering the rapist to the 
police. That morning, Philip 
Graham [then publisher of the 
Post] came down to the 
newsroom and said, ‘‘We’re 
going to designate this day ‘Al 
Lewis Day.’ ”’ e 





Elderly Man Stabs 


BY BOB GREENE 

I was a police reporter for 
the Jersey Journal in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, from 1949 
to 1951. My salary was $21 a 
week. 

It was a big night. My first 
homicide. These guys decided 
they were going to christen me. 
Two brothers—old men, about 
60 and 78 years old—appar- 
ently had had a fight. One 
brother had hidden behind the 
door with a knife in his hand. 
As the other man _ walked 
through the door, his arm on 
the upswing, his brother stab- 
bed him just beside his armpit. 
He wasn’t a surgeon, but he 
must have severed an artery. 
When I got there, I saw a 
marble-white body in a huge 
pool of blood. The captain of 





Armpit 
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the homicide squad, Monk 
Gordon, walked over to the 
body, straddled it, reached his 
hand under the arm and 
shoved his finger into the 
wound. Then he brought out 
his finger and said, ‘‘ Yeah, the 
knife must have penetrated 





four or five inches.’’ 

They were testing me. ‘‘You 
passed the test—pretty good,”’ 
they said. They thought I was 
brave, but actually I was in 
shock. If I were more quick- 
thinking, I would have 
vomited. sd 
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Kills Family 
Self; Scribe 
Shattered 


BY SEYMOUR HERSH 

During the late 1950’s, I 
worked for the City News Ser- 
vice in Chicago. I was just 22 
and it was my first newspaper 
job. 

For a while I was assigned to 
the station, where everyone sat 
around playing cards or 
watching the vice squad show 
porn movies. One night, these 
two postal inspectors were 
shot. They must have had 
money orders with them. It all 
happened about six blocks 
from the station, and I either 
drove or just ran over there. 
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The inspectors’ car was riddled 
with bullets and I looked in- 
side. I said to the police officer 
standing nearby, ‘‘Are they 
dead?’’ And he said, ‘‘Not un- 
til they’re pronounced dead, 
sonny.’’ Well, they were ob- 
viously dead, and I could have 
run off and phoned in the 
bulletin, but I waited half an 


hour until they were pro- 
nounced dead. I learned there 
that I shouldn’t go making 
assumptions. 

Another night on the South 
Side this guy went berserk and 
shot his wife and kids and 
himself—a quadruple murder 
and suicide. I was very ex- 





cited. I went and reported the 


story, and there I was dictating 
it to a rewrite man, just like in 
the days of Ben Hecht and The 
Front Page. All of a sudden 
the old editor at the news ser- 
vice—they have one at every 
paper who’s been around since 
the ’20’s and ’30’s—got on the 
wire and said to me, ‘‘My 
good, dear, energetic Mr. 
Hersh, do the poor, unfortu- 
nate, alas, victims of this crime 
happen to be of the American 
Negro persuasion?’’ I said 
they did. And he just said, 
‘Well, cheap it out,’’ and 
hung up. Of course to ‘‘cheap 
it out’’ meant that it would get 
only one paragraph for this 
whole multiple murder and 
suicide. Since then I’ve had no 
illusions about the newspaper 
business. The experience gave 
me a cynical approach to what 
news is, and what news isn’t. 





Left Armless By Valentine 
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BY DAVID HALBERSTAM 
In 1958, when I was working 

on The Nashville Tennessean, 

there was a really incredible 





crime in that city. This real 
mean hillbilly sent his wife a 
bomb wrapped in a Valen- 
tine’s Day heart. It exploded 
when she opened it. It didn’t 
kill her, but she was in pretty 
bad shape—blinded, | think, 
and she lost both arms. We 
were trying to find the guy, 
and all the time the cops were 
giving us fake signals while 
spoonfeeding information to 
the Banner, because the Ban- 
ner was on the right side of Ci- 
ty Hall. With the Banner and 
the police right behind us, a 
photographer and | drove all 
through Tennessee, down to- 
ward Lynchburg, on the trail. 
We found the guy holed up by 
his illegal still just as the police 


were getting to him. And we 
beat the Banner. 

The most unpleasant ex- 
periences involved going to the 
homes of people who were 
wiped out on the highway and 
asking the family for photo- 
graphs. It always amazed me 
how eager, even desperate, 
these families were to speak to 
me. I was embarrassed at in- 
vading their privacy, and they 
were happy to have me do it. 
They really wanted to have 
you there to speak to. These 
people were just ordinary peo- 
ple, not famous or in the news 
themselves. It was hard to 
come to terms with not having 
the luxury to leave them alone. 








Cops Cheer 
Frank C 


BY GAY TALESE 

When I was a police reporter 
for The New York Times, | 
was amazed at the terrific 
camaraderie between the re- 
porters, the policemen, and 
even the criminals. They were 
all necessary to one another’s 
survival. I thought this was 
best illustrated, at least in the 
short time I was reporting 
crime for the Times, the day 
Frank Costello was taken from 
Riker’s Island. It was like a 
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relative being met at the 
dock—like someone coming 
off the boat to see his family 
and friends in the New Land. 
All the reporters said ‘‘Hi, 
Frank,’’ greeting him. Now 
this wasn’t unusual, but when 


TV came in, reporters could no 
longer act that way. Inciden- 
tally, when TV first started 
covering crime, there was a lot 
of hostility between those of 
the ‘‘electric media’’ and the 
old-timers. A lot of the old 
reporters felt that TV was en- 
croaching on their turf, so they 
would yell obscenities during 
filming, pull plugs—stuff like 
that. But there was none of 
this when Costello came out of 
prison—it was like a big reu- 
nion. Covering the Frank Cos- 
tello ‘‘day out of jail’’ was like 
the police reporting which had 
been done so spinningly and 





glamorously in the ’30’s. 





Does Duty 
As A Dame 
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BY JACK NELSON 

I covered the police-court 
beat in Biloxi, Mississippi, in 
the late ’40’s, early ’50’s. I can 
stili remember the name of my 
first dead body—James Sig- 
mund, Jr. He was a drowning 
victim. He’d been eaten by 
crabs. It was an awful sight. 

I never carried a gun, but I 
once dressed up like a woman 
to help the police catch a mug- 
ger. I did it because the mother 
of one of my best friends had 
been hit in the head by a man 
with a lead pipe who had been 
going around assaulting wom- 
en. So there I was, a 19-year- 
old reporter standing around 
dressed as a woman. They 
never did catch the guy. * 
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Vase 
THE KING OF 
ENDORSEMENT 





Bill Fine Gathers Plugs For 
House Beautiful From His Pals 





Rocky, Sinatra say they love HB. 





BY WILLIAM O’REILLY 
The teachers are striking, 

the budget won’t balance and 

the legislature is acting ornery, 


but what’s really bothering 
New York’s Governor Hugh 
Carey is those drapes in the liv- 
ing room. They’re so drab. 





Determined to solve this prob- 
lem, Carey cuddles up in bed 
with his favorite magazine. 
Soon all is well. Notes the 
grateful governor: ‘‘My chil- 
dren say that when I read 
House Beautiful the Executive 
Mansion in Albany becomes a 
more beautiful house.”’ 
Carey’s comments may be 
driving the boys back in the 
Brooklyn clubhouse to distrac- 
tion, but they’re driving the 
folks over at House Beautiful 
wild. In fact, Carey’s quote is 
only one of eight lulus that 
House Beautiful managed to 
collect and thrust onto the 
American public in recent 
full-page advertisements. The 
ads were real eye-catchers— 
because when the likes of Hap- 
py Rockefeller, Nancy Reagan 





and Frank Sinatra are all out 
hawking the same product, 
any reasonable person might 
infer a) that they are lying, 
b) that the whole ad is a sham 
or c) that someone at the 
magazine is awfully thick with 
them. 

Actually all three are true. 
When HB publishing director 
William Fine, editor Wally 
Gunther and publisher Tom 
Loci sat down to mastermind 
this bit of promotional gim- 
mickry, they apparently held 
to three criteria for choosing 
whom would be asked to weigh 
in with a plug: first, that they 
had read or at least skimmed 
the magazine once in their 
lives; second, that either the 
name or the fa¢e be immedi- 
ately recognizable; and third, 





“Making a house a home is 
instinctively American and provides 
our family with a happy base. 
House Beautiful is my private guide 
for making it all come together.’ 

Happy Rockefeller 


“Important to me: 
Amanda, my daughter; a man if he 
comes along; rooms with views; 


and House Beautiful.” 


Tammy Grimes 





friends; nature; animals; my work... 


“My children say that 
when I read House Beautiful the 
Executive Mansion in Albany 
becomes a more beautiful house.” 
Governor Hugh L. Carey 


“I'm a better museumkeeper 
because | read House Beautiful.” 
Thomas Hoving 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


House Beautiful, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


But they all read House Beautiful. 


Py 


.¥ 
“House Beautiful reminded me that 
I actually had a house during the 
campaign. Afterwards? It will 
help me organize it.” 
Nancy Reagan 


“I read House Beautiful 
because when Arnie and Jack 
drop in unexpectedly 
for dinner | want my home 
to be a U.S. Open house"’ 

Johnny Miller 


“I never miss House Beautiful and 


The magazine for people who are interested 
in alot more than just a beautiful house. 


a a 
I must say last month's centerfold 


of a nude garage was sensational.” 
Frank Sinatra 


“When Cynthia and | moved 
from Michigan to California, 
House Beautiful made it easier, 
don't ask me why..! 

Edsel Ford II 

















| that they be friends of Bill | 
| Fine. 
| Mostly, they seem to be} 
| friends of Bill Fine. Long con- | 
| sidered a top ad_ salesman, | 
Fine is a former (successful) | 
publisher of Harper’s Bazaar | 
and (unsuccessful) president of | 
Bonwit Teller. He is also a} 
political buff, and _ several | 
years ago he gathered some 
important New York business 
leaders to meet his longtime | 
| friends Ronnie and Nancy | 
Reagan. He has also known, 
for years, Metropolitan 
Museum director 
Hoving, Sinatra, Carey and | 
Edsel Ford Il. Fine’s next- 
door neighbor is Tammy 
Grimes, and Fine was a pro- 
ducer of The Tammy Grimes 
Show for ABC in the mid- six- 


ties. Our busy boy also served | 


as special adviser to former 
Governor Rockefeller’s Com- 
mission on Critical Choices 
during 1971-72. As for Johnny 
Miller, well, Fine doesn’t hang 
out with many jocks, but Jim 
Millman does, and he’s the 
husband of HB _ promotion 
director Pam Kelly. Millman 
has a sports marketing firm 
called Millsport, and Johnny 
Miller is a client. 

No matter that only Reagan, 
Grimes and Hoving were ac- 
tually subscribers. The first re- 
quest for pictures and quotes 
went out to 10 celebrities last 
May over Fine’s signature. 
Eight endorsements—all with- 
out reimbursement—were 
eventually solicited, with Bar- 
bara Walters and former may- 
or John Lindsay giving HB the 
cold shoulder. Fine says he 
telephoned Grimes, Rocke- 
feller and Reagan personally, 
because ‘‘it was more ap- 
propriate, you understand.”’ 

Promotion director Pam 
Kelly says that each written re- 
quest asked basically ‘‘for a 
few words telling why impor- 
tant guys like you read House 
Beautiful.’’ Kelly ought to 
square that line with Tammy 
Grimes, who has a slightly dif- 
ferent recollection of how her 
comments were solicited: ‘‘l 





William O'Reilly is a freelance 


| also maintains that she never 


Thomas | 





writer living in New York. 


was in California rehearsing | 
for California Suite when | got | 
a call from Pam Kelly. She | 
asked me to write about what | 
was important to my life. She | 
asked, ‘What is your lifestyle?’ | 
and I informed her I had a life, 
not a lifestyle. 1 put something 

together and mailed it along to | 
her.’’ Grimes says she only | 
learned that her comments | 
were to be edited for an en- | 
dorsement when she saw the ad | 
in The New York Times. She | 


even mentioned the magazine 
in her letter, and she denies 
House Beautiful’s claim that 
the edited version was sent to 
her for approval before it ap- 
peared in print. 

Mastermind Fine surely 
thought the ad was a nifty 
idea, but he now becomes | 
rather embarrassed when | 
pressed for details. In fact, he 
eventually recommended that 
we laugh the whole thing off 
—insisting that the ad was 
never meant to be taken literal- 
ly. If this is indeed the case, 
Fine should tell some of his ac- 
quiescent friends, who insist 
they were playing it straight. 
Happy Rockefeller’s press 
spokesman, John Mulliken, 
says, ‘‘Mrs. Rockefeller stands 
by her words.’’ Thomas Hov- 
ing recently turned down an 
offer of a car from Volvo in 
return for an endorsement, but 
of the House Beautiful plug, 
he swears that he really did 
say, ‘‘I’m a better museum- 
keeper because I read House 
Beautiful.’’ And Governor 
Carey’s deputy press secretary, 
Howard Clark, lays it on the 
line: ‘*Yes, the governor’s: 
children are critical of his 
housekeeping, if that’s what 
the ad said.’’ 

Next month Bill Fine and 
the rest of those fun people at 
House Beautiful may further 
test the limits of reader credi- 
bility with another terrific 
marketing idea. They plan to 
run a picture of a well-known 
tastemaker called Lassie, in 
which Lassie reveals for the 
first time that, ‘‘I have a pret- 
tier doghouse because I read 
House Beautiful.’’ Bow wow. 
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WELCOME 
BACK, SPEEDY 





Lost At Sea In The Sixties, 
The Alka-Seltzer Puppet Lives! 





And his hair is red instead of gray 





Can Speedy make it again? Public response will determine if | 


he’s more than nostalgia. 





BY RONALD HENKOFF 


You worked too hard; 

You ate too much; 

The cheesecake 
greedy. 

But your aching head and 
stomach 

Hear this message from Old 
Speedy... 


Old Speedy, that lithe little 
puppet who’s recently been 
dancing on a nightstand while 
singing Alka-Seltzer’s ‘‘Plop, 
plop, fizz, fizz, oh what a 
relief it is’? jingle, is old in- 
deed. In fact, before last 
month he hadn’t been seen on 
our screens since 1965. Miles 
Laboratories, manufacturers 
of Alka-Seltzer, revived the 
character with the magic wand 
and tablet hat on July 4th in 
honor of the Bicentennial. 

In his original 11-year reign 
Speedy appeared in a spate of 


made you 








Ronald Henkoff is a freelance 
writer living in New York. 





memorable commercials. He 
crisscrossed a map of the 
United States stopping to tell 
real people that Alka-Seltzer 
was the best remedy for their 
overindulgences—a ship’s cap- 
tain in San Francisco, a cow- 
boy in the West. He appeared 
in revised 60-second versions 
of fables like The Three Pigs 
and Little Red Riding Hood. 
Everywhere he went he sang 
jingles—one to the tune of 
‘*Alouette’’ and another, 
**Kerplunk goes the tablet that 
makes the fizz’’—a precursor 
of today’s ‘‘Plop Plop’’ ditty. 
The: current 30-second spot 
shows Speedy jumping off a 
clock on a_ nightstand; his 
magic wand turns into an um- 
brella to shield him from the 
fizz as two tablets are dropped 
into a glass by a human-sized 
hand. The ad is slated to ap- 
pear approximately 100 times 
during prime time this season. 
Speedy ’76 has a whole new 
armatured body, built from 
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models of the original, and his 
hair is now red instead of grey 
(the original ads were in black 
and white); but his voice is the 
same sweet, innocent one that 
made him famous when he 
first appeared in 1954. 

Speedy is brought to life 
through stop-motion photog- 
raphy, a detailed procedure 
that involves taking great 
numbers of still photographs 
of the puppet in minutely 
changing positions, and syn- 
chronizing each shot with the 
sound track. Speedy’s arms 
and legs are movable, but each 
slight shift in facial expression 
requires a totally different 
head. The original Speedy had 
an equipage of hundreds of 
craniums, according to Albert 
G. Wade, II, director of Wade 
Marketing Control, corporate 
successor to the agency that 
first created the character. But 
the entire original Speedy en- 
tourage was lost at sea in the 
late °60’s when a vessel carry- 
ing Speedy to Australia, ap- 








parently for some low budget 
filming, sunk. 

CPC Associates, the new 
production firm, was thus 
forced to reconstruct Speedy 
from video tapes of old spots 
and from a model of the pup- 
pet which they obtained from 
the archives of The Tennessee 
Ernie Ford Show. CPC, ac- 
cording to company president 
Ron Seawright, built a new 
Speedy in seven weeks and 
then adapted him to the 
storyboard and voice track 
sent from New York by Wells, 
Rich, Greene. 

Whether Speedy will stay on 
the ‘‘Plop Plop’’ campaign or 
get sent back to Valhalla is 
something Miles hasn’t de- 
cided yet, according to senior 
product manager’ Robert 
Gardner. But if the ap- 
preciative letters which the 
company has received are a 
fair indicator of consumer 
response, Speedy may be in for 
another long stint. 

‘*The ad, I think, appeals to 


Richard Beals: the voice of 
Speedy, then and now. 








a lot of people who were young 
in the ’50’s,’’ says David 
Russell, vice president of CPC 
Associates, the Los Angeles- 


| based firm that produced the 


commercial for Wells, Rich, 
Greene. 

Most professionals, Miles 
execs included, rather than 
relating Speedy to Lost In- 
nocence, Jimmy Carter or 





anything else, answer with a 
shrug of the shoulders. Nos- 
talgia in advertising, while cur- 
rently a popular topic of dis- 
cussion at advertising cocktail 
parties, has yet to spark a mass 
revivification of old-time 
characters. 

One man who isn’t hiding 
his feelings about Speedy’s 
revival is Richard Beals, the 
49-year-old actor who _ has 
been the puppet’s voice in all 
the spots, old and new. Beals’ 
very first job was doing 
Speedy’s voice 22 years ago, 
and he describes his reaction as 
‘total joy.’ Today, he owns 
his own advertising agency and 
has supplied voices for hun- 
dreds of animated characters, 
notably animals and children 
in Hanna Barbera cartoons. 
He is also the voice of the 
Oscar Meyer wiener kids, but 
Speedy is his first love. 
‘*Speedy has been the biggest 
thrill of my life,’’ he says, 
‘‘and these past few months 
have just been super.”’ € 





The only cover up More will ever be involved with. 


You can get in our navy and white 

T- shirt for $4.95. Just send check or 
money order (no cash please) with this 
coupon. Please allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. Postage, handling and tax are 


included. 


MORE T-Shirt 
40 W. 57th 


New York, N.Y. 10019 


Please send me 
each, tax inciuded. 


_____ shirt(s) at $4.95 


Boy’s Lg. LJ Sm.) Med. OU 
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MIN 


Media Industry Newsletter 





What are the ingredients that make this one newsletter interesting to executives 
at firms as diverse as: Time, Inc.; Dow Jones; Gannett; New York Times Co.; 
McGraw-Hill; ABC; CBS; NBC; Capital Cities; Metromedia; JWT; Y&R; BBD&O; 
O&M; Merrill Lynch; Oppenheimer; Citibank; Chase; Chilton; Technical; Procter & 
Gamble; Gallagher Report; Colgate; Revlon; Warner-Lambert; American; Liggett & 
Meyers; AT&T; Warmer Communications; Exxon; Mobil; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 
Random House; Macmillan; MCI; Columbia Pictures, and Dun & Bradstreet. 

It may be because MIN is notoriously well informed on the following: 


* People...who are the movers...the bench warmers...the power-hungry...the 
artful, the crafty...the clever...the perceptive...how much do they earn?...what kind 
of bonus/incentive arrangements do they have? What are their next moves? 


* News.. .searching for the economic motives...minifying the minarets of wisdom... 
unmasking the mincing pronouncements of corporate heads.. -mingling i in the board 
rooms, boarding in the mingle-mangle of bars and newsrooms...scouring the corridors 
of power... watching power scoured. 


> Features...interpreting media events and offering perspectives on the future... 
reviewing financial and statistical reports of publicly-held publishers, broadcasters, ad 
agencies...estimating sales and earnings of privately-held companies. 


*K Exclusive research reports...in depth of various aspects of newspapers; TV; 
CATV; radio; book publishing; magazines...evaluations of readership studies... 
MIN’s annual survey of “best salesman and sales staffs” in broadcasting, consumer 
and trade magazines, newspapers...surveys of ad agency media departments... 
annual survey of accounting/SEC changes for management. 


°K Cautionary marketing tales...the inside look at marketing failures... who made 
the decisions...who pulled the plug...the aftermath of the debacle...typical title: How 
a Ten Cent Phone Call Could Have Saved Warner-Lambert Ten Million Dollars. 


*& Predictions... MIN's “Media Godfathers” cloaked in anonymity, express them- 
selves freely on the future of new TV shows, new magazines and other ventures. 


MIN...a crisp confidential 8-page weekly report that delights the mind. 
A one-year subscription to MIN is $58. If you don’t want to commit yourself toa 
full year, try three months at a modest $15. 





Please enter, on approval, a subscription to 
C) Bill me for 1 year (52 issues) at $58 
C) Bill me for 3 months at $15. 


Name 

Title 
Company 
Address 
City & Zone 


State or Province 
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A More Highly Classified 
Classified 


A word in MORE’s Classified is 
like a word to the wise. 

A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 

And there’s even a way to get MORE 
for less. Just pay for two insertions and 
you get a third free. 

Check or money order must 
accompany copy and be received prior 
to closing date (the first day of month 
preceding publication date). Ads 
received past deadline will run in next 
issue. All classified is accepted at 
discretion of the publisher. 


MORE CLASSIFIED 
40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Here is my ad. I enclose $ 
_____—s words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 
Classification: L) Jobs Offered 1) Books/Publications 
©) Jobs Wanted CJ) Services Offered ( Miscellaneous 


COPY: 


for 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





TELEPHONE SIGNATURE 


Post office box number and telephone number count as two words each: 
abbreviations and zip codes as one word each, We will also assign a MORE box 
number for an additional $1.00. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please attach present mailing’ label 
here and write in new address below. 
(Allow 6 weeks for processing) 








Name 





Address 





City State Zip 





Send all subscription and change of address information to: MORE 
Magazine Subscription Service, P.O. Box 955, Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735. 
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JOBS WANTED 


PUBLICATIONS 





GIVE ME A BREAK-remember when 
you began? Hard working June 
grad—M.S. in journalism. Single 
female seeking work on daily; weekly; 
monthly basis; etc. Reply: Box 133 
clo MORE (096) 


DYNAMIC, YOUNG WARITER/editor 
seeks part-time journalism teaching 
job in NY metro area. Six years staff 
and freelance experience on major na- 
tional magazines and newspapers, 
now a contributing editor of top 
women's magazine. Highly profes- 
sional, dedicated to teaching, ex- 
cellent references. Available for sum- 
mer school, or fall '76, or spring '77 
Reply: Box 135, c/o MORE (096) 


JOBS OFFERED 


WANTED: Scripts for new TV series 
(drama, comedy, etc.) dealing with 
contemporary issues. If you have a 
programming idea or a pilot script, 
send to: PVN3, Rm 312, 3500 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. Top 
money paid upon acceptance. Submit 
Stamp self-addressed envelope for 
return (106) 


MANAGING EDITOR, for national 
political weekly. Strong copy editor, 
knowledgeable magazine make-up 
Careful writer, full of story ideas, 
clever with heads, paragon of temper- 
ment. Salary open depending on ex- 
perience. Send resurne. Reply: Box 
140, c/o MORE (096) 














EDITOR, for consumer magazine 
Ability to plan, manage and write. Ex- 
cellent opportunity with growth 
magazine. Will only consider applicant 
who has been a consumer magazine 
editor for a minimum of 5 years. Top 
Salary and incentives. Please send 
resume and salary rqmts. Reply: Box 
137, clo MORE (096) 





ENGLISH / JOURNALISM TUTOR 
needed by Manhattan writer. Business 
knowledge desirable. State fee, tutor- 
ing experience, journalism knowledge 
or qualification, and available hours 
Prefer flexible schedule, 2 to 4 hours 
week. Reply: Box 138, c/o MORE.(116) 





LABOR JOURNALIST—The United 
Auto Workers union is looking for a 
writer on the staff of Solidarity, the 1.7 
million circulation UAW magazine. 
The UAW seeks someone with proven 
professional skills who is committeed 
to advocacy journalism in areas such 
as occupational health and safety, 
politics, economics, health care, inter- 
national affairs and collective bargain- 
ing. Send resume and clips to: Don 


Stillman, UAW Solidarity, 8000 East ; 


Jefferson, Mi. 


phone calls. 


Detroit, 48214. No 


(096) 





AUTHOR!!! Make more money! Order 
“Freelance Writing.’ 272 pages 
$4.50. C. Casewit, P.O. Box 19039 
Denver. Co. 80219 (096) 
COMPLETE SET VILLAGE VOICE from 
first issue through mid-1974 unbound, 
for donation to library, institution, or in- 
terested individual. Reply: Box 139, 
clo MORE (096) 


ATHEIST MAGAZINE; Editor Madalyn 
Murray O'Hair, $12.00 year, $20.00 
two years, sample $1.00, catalogue 
rare out-of-print Atheist Books $1.00 
P.O. Box 2117, Austin, Tx. 78768.(116) 
BERNSTEIN AND WOODWARD 
Learn new angles, information 
sources, ideas for investigative report- 
ing. Subscribe to New Leads 
organizations $15, individuals $10, 
students $5. Checks payable to Urban 
Policy Research Institute, 321 S 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Ca. 90212 
aa (096) 
KEEP IN TOUCH with America’s 
opinion-makers and take out an an- 
nual subscription to The Masthead, 
the quarterly journal of the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers, now in 
a new ‘mproved format. Write NCEW, 
1725 N Street, N.W.. Washington, 
D.C. 20036 (096) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU NEED Bonafide Press Cre- 
dentials? For free details write to 
DunBar Internationa! Press Club, P.O 
Box91762,Los Angeles,Ca.90009 (096) 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
A.J. LIEBLING 
COUNTER-CONVENTION 
NEEDS VOLUNTEERS 
Saturday, November 20, 
10:00 AM-7:00 PM, New York 
Hilton, New York City. 
Volunteers are the key to the suc- 
cess of our convention. We ask 
four hours of your time in ex- 
change for the entrance fee. 
We'll try to schedule your 
“volunteered time’’ so you'll be 
able to attend panels that interest 
you. We promise a good time and 
hard work. Reply: MORE, Box 
141. (096) 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 
Leading book publisher 
seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. For com- 
plete information, send for 
free booklet L-70 Vantage 
Press, 516 W. 34 St., N.Y., 
N.Y. 10001. (106) 


























We would never think of asking you to try 
just any white wine with meat. 
And we admit that the red-with-meat, 
white-with-fish rule usually holds true. 
But for every rule there’s an 
exception. And, in this case, 
Blue Nun is the exception. 
Blue Nun is the delicious 
white wine that’s 
correct with any dish. 
Delicate enough to 
serve with Lemon Sole. 
Hearty enough to serve 
with Roast Beef. 
But we doubt if we'll get you to agree with w 
saying unless we get you to try our wine. 
So next time you're feeling particularly avant 
matter what you're having for dinner, uncork ab 
And if you find yourself feeling a bit rrev 
Blue Nun who's skit 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's— 
you get a lot to like. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. i 1 ta 14 
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